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, THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


Slag Ministry of M. pe Freycivet has come to a sudden 
and unexpected end. On Friday of last week a 
Cabinet Council was held in which. it was agreed, on the 
suggestion of M. pe Freycinet, and with the approval of 
M. Grévy, that the decrees for the regulation of the reli- 
gious orders should be executed in a cautious and tender 
way. This amounted to a general acceptance of M. pz 
Frerciner’s policy. The basis of this policy was that the 
decrees should be kept hanging over the religious orders, 
but that the time and mode of executing them should be 
left uncertain, and should depend ina considerable measure 
on the conduct of the orders themselves. In return for their 
recent act of submission they were to be dealt with as gently 
as was possible. Everything seemed to have been plea- 
santly finished, and the PresipENr was ready to start the 
next morning for a shooting party witha light and cheerful 
heart. But on Friday evening the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Constans, saw M. Gambetta, who had just arrived in Paris, 
and was told that this acquiescence in the policy of M. ne 
FReYCINET would never do, and that he must resign. M. 
Constans did as he was bid, and the Ministers of Justice 
and War followed his example. Another Cabinet Council 
was held on Saturday, and peace was again patched up 
after a fashion. The real point at issue was whether the 
religious orders were, in return for their submission, to 
have a temporary respite. M. pe Freyciner had never 
said, and he never had any authority to say, that the sub- 
mission of the orders would be taken as an equivalent for 
compliance with the law. But he had given it to be 
understood that, in consequence of this submission, the law 
should be temporarily in abeyance. In order to keep the 
Cabinet together, it was agreed that the Minisrer of the 
IntER10r should be allowed to send a circular to the orders, 


* in which he should state that, while he recognized with 


satisfaction the protestations of deference to the law and 
the Government which the orders had given, he must 
remind them that the law had not been complied with. 
Nothing was said in the circular which could be taken to 
imply that the decrees would be executed quickly or 
harshly. What was said in it was precisely what 
M. ve Freyciver had been saying to the orders all 
along. It seemed, therefore, to him that he might honestly 
accept, as a means of keeping the Cabinet together, a formal 
repetition of his own language. But, although there was 
nothing contrary to his opinions in the circular, it was 
not in harmony with his policy that such a declaration 
should be made at such a moment. It seemed to be a 
threat addressed to those with whom he was endeavonring 
to be at peace, and whom he had promised to protect. 
The language of the circular was the language of M. pr 
Freycinet ; but the issuing of the circular was a conces- 
sion on his part, and a departure from the policy he was 
supposed to have invented. It was, therefore, open to any 
one to say either that M. pe Freycrver had done nothing, 
or that he had done very much. He might be treated as 
having held his ground oras having yielded. The Mrvister 
of the InrerIor took the latter view, and despatched tele- 
grams announcing that the Presipent of the Councit had 
capitulated. He claimed a victory for himself and those 
who a few hours before had retired with him. M. pg 
Freycinet, finding himself thus treated with something 
like open contempt by a colleague, and having ascertained 
that it was too late to stop the announcement that had 
been made, resigued office ; the Ministers of Marine and 


\lowing to think with him. 


Commerce resigned with him; and M. Jutes Ferry was 
charged by the Presipent with the formation of a new 
Ministry. 

M. pe Freycrvet has been much praised for resigning 
with so much promptitude, and so much of praise is cer- 
tainly due to him as is involved in his not choosing to 
pocket an open affront put on him by a subordinate. On 
the other hand, M. Gampetra has been much blamed for 
destroying the Freycinet Ministry without taking office 
himself. But there has perhaps been a little excess both 
of praise and blame. M. pe Freycinet has undoubtedly 
assumed an attitude of independence towards M. Gam- 
Betta. The Montauban speech was as nearly a challenge 
to M. Gamperra as it could decently have been. The 
views put forward at Montauban were very good views ; 
but they were views opposed to the views of a strong 
section of the Cabinet, of M. Gamperra, and of the 
majority of the Chamber. M. pe Freycinet was, after. 
the Montauban speech, in the position of a man with very 
sensible opinions, but without political strength. He 
had nothing to lean upon except the good wishes of 
the Perzsipent, and the chance that he might be 
left alone until he could bring a sufficient political fol- 
Had he had any posi- 
tion such as in England we suppose a Prime Minister 
ought to have, he would not have resigned because a ~ 
subordinate Minister triumphed over him, but would have 
invited the head of the State to dismiss the offender. M. pg 
FRreYcINeET could not take this course, because he knew that, 
if he did, directly:the Chamber met he would be defeated. It 
would have been inexpressibly mean if he had pocketed the 
affront, and consented to live under a reign of dictation and 
insult; and this reproach he escaped by resigning; but 
he could not assert himself, because he had no means of 
asserting himself effectually. M. Gamperra upset the 
Ministry because, as aleader of the dominant party in 
the Chamber, he thought the Ministry was wrong. Some 
members of the Cabinet were more especially attached to 
this dominant party, and he told them to resign. They 
obeyed, and M. pe Freyciver had then the opportunity of 
replacing them by friends of his own. He could not do 
this, as his new Ministry would have been dead almost 
before it was born. It is not, however, for upsetting the 
De Freycinet Ministry that M. Gamera is blamed, so 
much as for not taking office himself when he had upset 
it; and a parallel has been drawn between Mr. GiapsTong 
and M. Gamserra, much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
The two cases are really quite dissimilar. In France 
there really is a Constitution, although most foreigners seem 
never to have heard of it. Under this Constitution Ministers 
do not appoint themselves ; it is the President who ap- 
points them, and the Prestpent has never asked M. Gam- 
BETTA to be a Minister. The real key to the situation in 
France is that the PresibENT is equally unwilling to em- 
ploy M. Gamperta and to oppose him. The Queen first 
sent for Lord Harrineton, and he advised her to send for 
Mr. Gtapstoye. In much the same way the PresipEnt 
asked M. Jutes Ferry to become Prime Minister, and, un- 
like Lord Harrineton, M. Ferry at once accepted the office. 
The Presrpent did not call on M. Gamserra to take office. 
He passed him over, and asked some one else to form a 
Ministry who was willing to try the experiment. Rightly 
or wrongly, the PresipEnt has come to the conclusion that 
he can carry on the government of the country better if 
M, Gamera is not openly in power. The time may be 
very near when he will have to change his mind, and will 
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be forced to try the hazardous experiment of a GAMbETTA 
Ministry. But at present he thinks the time for this 
has not come. He prefers to employ the nominees 
of M. Gamperra rather than M. Gamperra himself. 
No doubt M. Gamperta has found his profit in 
this singular state of things, and no doubt he could at any 
moment force the hand of the Presipenr. If M. Ferny 


had been instructed to say that he would not take any 


office except under M. Gamberra, the Presipenr must have 
asked M, Gamperra to be Prime Minister. 


Gamsetra. He could have offered office to M. Gamperra 
when M. pe Freycixer resigned, and thrown on M, Gamberta 
the responsibility of a refusal; or he could have offered to 
support M. pe Freyciver by asking the Senate to permit a 
dissolution.. He did neither of these things. He let M. 
Ganberra have his way, but would not let him have office. 
It must be supposed that M. Grévy takes this course, 
which for him personally is far from a dignified one, 
because he himself believes it to be the best course for 
France generaily, and for the Republican party in par- 
ticular. 

M. Jutes Ferry seems to have had great difficulty in 
filling up the vacant places at his disposal. He has got 
a new Minister of Commerce by the simple process of 
turning an Under-Secretary into a Secretary ; but he does 
not think himself quite equal to the office of Foreign 
Secretary, which M. pe Freycinet held in conjunction with 
that of President of the Council. A Foreign Secretary 
has accordingly been found in M. Barrufremy Sr. Hiratrer, 
the fidus Achates of M. Tuiers. As M. Sr. Hivatre is a 
professed admirer of Prince Bismarck, the appointment 
may be considered as a sop to those who were alarmed 
by the Cherbourg speech. But admiration of Prince 
Bismarck is not yet a passport to general popularity 
in France; and the extreme Republicans consider M. 
Barrnttemy St. Hisarre as in some sort guilty of the re- 


‘pression of the Commune. There is a general impression that 


the Ministry is hardly to be called a Ministry at all, that 
it is a mere makeshift, and will disappear in a few weeks. 
Men who have any reputation to lose do not like to incur 
the ridicule of belonging to such a Ministry. There will, 
therefore, in all probability, be a new Ministerial crisis in 
France before long, and every crisis brings the day nearer 
when the Presipent will find himself obliged to ask 
M. Gambetta to take office. Still it is possible that both 
M. Grévy and M. Gamperra may have very good reasons 
for wishing that there should be no Gamperra Ministry 
before the elections of 1881 are held. The Presipenr 
may think that under a succession of shortlived figure- 
head Ministries Conservative Republicanism will have time 
to grow. M. Gampetra may think that he would appear 
ina much better light before the constituencies if they 
had the expectation of what he would do some day, rather 
than the memory of what he had been doing for a year. 
But it may easily happen that it will be found practically 
impossible for M. Grévy and M. Gamperta to wait so 
long. The difficulty which M. Ferry has found in filling 
up his Ministry is very significant. Men who respect 
themselves are beginning to be shy of forming a Cabinet 
which may be upset any morning at daybreak because M. 
Gameerta has been talking during the night to one of its 
members. The Prestent of the Repusric can hardly think 
that Republican Government is prospering when Repub- 
licans of respectability and high standing do not like to 
take office under it. M. Gamberra may discover that there 
is such a thing as waiting too long, and that a man who 
always stays in the background may some day be made to 
stand there whether he likes it or not. The Continental 

ress, and especially the German press, had begun, before 

. Bartuéiemy Sr. Hirarre’s appointment, to write as if 
M. Gamperra was already in office, and to speculate on the 
dreadful things he would do. This is premature; bnt it is 
searcely premature to say that the accession of M. Ga- 
BETTA to office seems more natural and inevitable than it 
seemed ten days ago. 


THE NAVAL DEMONSTRATION. 


is not yet known whether the Ministerial change will 
affect the policy of France in the East; but it has 
often been stated that M. Gamperra, who has lately 
asserted his paramount influence, is more inclined than 
M. ve Frerciner or his predecessor to active measures in 


But so, on the | 
other hand, the Prestpenr could force the hand of M. | 


favour of Greece and Montenegro. According to the con. 
current statement of several Correspondents, the French 
contingent at Ragusa had before its arrival received posi- 
tive orders to abstain from hostile operations. Some of 
them add that the German Admiral was to retire if at any 
time the concert of the Powers was interrupted. It 
seemed to follow that the coercion of the Turks and 
Albanians would devolve on the English and Russian 
vessels, for neither Austria nor Italy is believed to be 
zealous in the common cause. The most devoted adhe- 
rents of Mr. Gutapsroxe’s Government have lately 
insisted with much pertinacity on the duty and ex- 
pediency both of giving active aid to Montenegro, 
and of blockading the Dardanelles while a Russian 
fleet closes the Bosphorus; but the Ministers are not 
bound by the opinion of their adherents; and it would be 
strange if Mr. Giapstone and Lord GranvILLe wantonly 
| precipitated the country into war. That the policy in 
which the European Powers have been induced to co. 
operate is but partially intelligible may be the best reason 
| for believing that it admits of a reasonable explanation. A 
, Single Government may be misled by passion or prejudice 
|into capricious modes of action; but when six Powers 
_ which are well known to have divergent wishes and 
interests join in an ostentatious display of force, there can 
be no doubt that the respective Governments have pro- 
_ vided for the contingencies which are likely or certain to 
arise. Among other risks or inconveniences statesmen 
' cannot have failed to anticipate the professional jealousies 
or rivalries which might result from the union of six 
_ independent squadrons in a single fleet under the immediate 
_command of the senior Admiral. English susceptibility 
_ would have been much disturbedif it had happened thata part 
, of the Mediterranean fleet was subject to Russian orders. 
| Mr. Grapstone’s confident belief that Turkey would yield 
| to the combined pressure of Europe would perhaps have 
been justified by the result if the decision had rested ex- 
clusively with the Suttay. But the local resistance of the 
Albanians to the transfer of territory created an additional 
difficulty, and furnished the Turkish Government with an 
excuse for obstinacy and for vacillation. Probably the 
Albanian chiefs might have yielded if they had been con- 
vinced that the Sutran was in earnest; and, on the other 
hand, the Turkish commander would have surrendered 
Dulcigno to the Montenegrins but for the warlike pre- 
parations of the tribes. The most sagacious and experi- 
enced observer would be puzzled in attempting to assign 
to intrigue or to indigenous patriotism the greater share 
in a complicated transaction. 


It is difficult to ascertain from day to day the truth of 
statements which are alternately repeated and contra- 
dicted. At one time detailed accounts were published of 
the occupation of Dulcigno by a large body of Albanians, 
while a Montenegrin force was said to be approaching the 


regular troops, professed to await instructions from Con- 
stantinople. It afterwards seemed to be doubtful whether 
any important movement had taken place; and the fleet 
was supposed to await the return of an English officer, 
Lord Watter Kerr, who had been sent with despatches 
to Riza Pasua at Scutari. Mr. Kirpy Green, the English 
Consul, is said to have asked for a delay of hostile operations 
until he could remove his family into a place of safety. It 
is probably true that Mr. GoscHen has remonstrated strongly 
with the Suttan; but it is uncertain whether his efforts 
have been cordially seconded by his colleagues. The latest 
change of Ministry indicates perhaps rather the Suttan’s 
preference for personal favourites than any definite policy 
of resistance. The appointment of Sap and of Server, 
popularly known as Serverorf, is, like all more or less 
suicidal measures, attributed to the influence of the 
Russian AMBASSADOR ; but it is impossible to test the truth 
of reports which are the more likely to be founded on 
conjecture when they are intrinsically probable. After the 
late declarations of Mr. Guapstone, no Turkish Govern- 
ment can be expected to feel confidence im the good will of 
England; but fear may sometimes be as effective an in- 
strument as hope. As the avowed patron and partisan of 
Montenegro, and as the well-known advocate of the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe, Mr. Giapstoye will be 
credited with a resolution to use force if verbal remon- 
strances are found insufficient. Musurus Pasa, who of 
all the Suttan’s advisers alone possesses a knowledge of 
English opinion, will be able to assure the Suntan that 


very few among the supporters of the present Govern- 


town, and Riza Paswa, in command of the Turkish * 
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ment have hinted at disapproval of warlike measures 
against Turkey. By a strange combination of circum- 
stances, England seems to have undertaken the task of 
enforcing the performance of those stipulations which were 
inserted in the Treaty of Berlin, or in an appendix, at the 
instance of other Powers. The reward to be paid to 
Montenegro for services rendered to Russia, and the 
aggrandizement of Greece .which was recommended by 
France, are now supposed to be the special and almost 
exclusive concern of England. 

Mr. Giapstone’s coercion of Turkey, though it is founded 
on sentimental and religious sympathies, may perhaps, 
if it attains its object, ultimately coincide with sound 
policy. The concert of Europe even to the present time 
is a considerable diplomatic achievement, and, if it sur- 
vives the settlement of the Montenegrin question, it 
will remove many complications and dangers. Several 
of the Powers are exempt from any selfish interest in 
Eastern affairs, except the desire to diminish the risks 
of war; and the only Government which is suspected of 
aggressive designs is held in check as long as it is com- 
pelled to consult the opinions of allies. If the journalists 
who daily propose war with Turkey, even in default of 
allies, represent the intentions of the Government, 
no more insolent defiance of the rules of political 
justice and morality than an anachronistic religious 
crusade will have been at any time perpetrated; but, 
as long as united pressure is applied to a perverse 
and obstinate ruler who refuses to execute the provisions 
of a recent treaty, the English Government may be 
engaged in a legitimate undertaking. The saying that 
nothing succeeds like success is sometimes erroneously 
regarded as an immoral paradox; but the first duty 
of statesmen is to discern practicable objects, and 
to attain them by efficient .methods. If the Turks 
and Albanians, after all their menaces, peaceably 
surrender Dulcigno, one cause of trouble will have 
been permanently removed. On the other hand, it must 
not. be forgotten that the converse of the proposition 
is true. Nothing fails like failure in means or ends. The 
naval demonstration is justifiable only if it prevents war 
by the exhibition of irresistible force. The Sci1an would 
long since have yielded but for his expectation that the 
combination would fall to pieces. Mr. Guapstone and his 
colleagues have staked their character and their future 
reputation on the chance that the SuLran may be mis- 
taken. 

There may probably be no foundation for the rumour 


that the Albanians were about to bafile their enemies by | 


setting fire to the town of Dulcigno; but the mention of 
such a settlement of the dispute illustrates the objections 
to a policy of coercion. In this instance the Congress of 
Berlin revived the policy which had seemed unobjectionable 
to the plenipotentiaries at Vienna more than sixty years 
before. Critics and Liberal politicians have since not been 
sparing in condemnation of the exclusive regard which 
was then paid to the supposed interests of States and 
sovereigns. Whether the inhabitants of a province trans- 
ferred from one kingdom to another approved of the 
change of allegiance was a question which scarcely 
troubled the mind of Metternich or Hanrpexperc. The 
Congress more or less consciously continued the traditions 
which originated with NapoLeoy, or perhaps with the 
French Republic. There was at that time no reason to 
fear resistance. The most unpopular measures, such as 
the annexation of Genoa to Piedmont, or of half Saxony 
to Prussia, were effected without risk of opposition in 
Obedience to simple decrees. The modern doctrine of 
national affinities had scarcely been invented; and it 
had at least not been exaggerated into its modern 
preportinns. Russia undertook the late invasion of 

urkey on the pretext of regard for sympathies 
of race, language, and religion. Even as late as the 
time of the Crimean war, the connexion between Russia 
and the subject population of European Turkey was sup- 
posed to be merely ecclesiastical, but the study of eth- 
nology and philology had, in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, provided additional excuses for ambition. As the 
Slavonic agitation advanced the Greek cause was less 
actively favoured by Russia; and perhaps the very exist- 
ence of the Albanians was overlooked. The selection by 
the Congress, at the instigation of Russia, of a district to 
be assigned to Montenegro, has since been admitted on all 
sides to have been determined under a mistake. The sub- 
stitution of Dulcigno for Tusi was a legitimate diplomatic 


operation, and the agreement of exchange is fully binding 
on the Porte; but, in accordance with modern notions or 
professions, it seems anomalous to compel the submission 
of the Albanian residents to an alien and hostile race. 
Nevertheless the least objectionablesolution of the difficulty 
would be the submission of the malcontents to the will of 
Europe. 


SIR FITZROY KELLY. 
wis the death of the Lorp Cater Baron a long and 


honourable, if not brilliant or remarkable, career has 
closed. The peculiarity of that eminent judge was that he was 
so very old, and yet was not so old but that he could get 
through his duties with a vigour that never fell below its own 
standard, and could work on slowly and cheerfully at the 
age of eighty-four to the day when he would be entitled to 
retire on a pension. As he was so old, he naturally went 
back in his professional history to a time which to persons 
of a later generation seems one of fabulous antiquity. He 
began his legal studies in the reign of Grorce III., and 
there was much in the cast of his mind and in the bent of 
his opinions which seems to have been fixed once for 
all at that remote date. Having got as far in special plead- 
ing as the human intellect is capable of going, he was 
called to the Bar in 1824. One of the tenets to which he 
most fondly and persistently clung was that of the inherent 
right of the English barrister to a good uninterrupted 
Long Vacation ; and at an early date he changed his circuit 
when he found that the cireuit to which he had unad- 
visedly attached himself might expose him to a curtail- 
ment of the sacred time of leisure. The Norfolk circuit 
was invariably true to its proper time, and his recognition 
of its merits was quickly rewarded by a continuous flow of 
business. When he had been only ten years at the Bar 
he was made a King’s Counsel and a Bencher, and his 
reputation as a commercial lawyer soon became so great 
that he was happily forced to give up circuit altogether, 
and was permanently secured against any irregularity or 
maladministration of justice breaking into his holiday. He 
was in every big case. He was counsel to the Bank and 
to the East India Company, and he had successes in the 
House of Lords of which those who might have seemed his 
equals despaired. He could afford himself the luxury of 
refusing to appear before Parliamentary Committees and 
of returning gigantic retaining fees because he would not 
condescend to argue before persons who knew nothing of 
law. As was natural in a lawyer of such eminence, he 
early sought to add Parliamentary to legal distinction. 
But he was not fortunate in his attempts to enter the 
House of Commons. After two previous defeats, he was 
returned for Ipswich in 1835, but was unseated on petition. 
In the election of 1837 he was defeated at the poll, but 
seated on petition. Unfortunately, when in 1841 his party 
came into power, he lost his seat for Ipswich, and did not 
find another until 1843, when he was returned for Cam- 
bridge. Sir Freperick THEsIGER stood in the way of his 
advancement during the earlier part of the Pree. Minisiry, 
until, in 1845, on the death of Fouuerr, he was mace 
Solicitor-General. During the Russext Ministry he had 
no seat in Parliament, but in 1852 he found a safe seat 
in East Suffolk, which he held until he was made a 
judge ; and he was then again made Solicitor-General, and 
held the office for a few months under the shortlived 
Dersy Ministry. He had to wait six years more, until in 
1858 his friends were once more in power, and at the age 
of sixty-two he became Attorney-General. Lord Dersy’s 
second Ministry lasted a very short time, and nothing fell 
vacant while it lasted which was worth the acceptance of 
an Attorney-General. At last, in 1866, when Lord Dexsy 
was Prime Minister for the third time, Sir Freperick 
PoLtock graciously made way for a political friend, and 
at the age of seventy Sir Firzroy KE x.y was raised to the 
bench, and began to count up his years of active service as 
Lord Chief Baron. 

To say that Sir Firzroy Ketry was very industrious and 
very energetic is not to say anything that specially distin- 
guishes him. All great lawyers are industrious and 
energetic. They have got to do a great amount of difficult 
work, and they do it. ‘But Sir Firzroy Ketty had qualities 
peculiarly hisown. He wasastute, he was ponderous, and 
he was ingenious. If there was a subtle way of discomfiting 
an adversary, he was sure to discover it. Hecould pick a 
hole in pleadings with unerring sagacity, and could put 
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a spoke in the wheel of a case that seemed to be rolling 
along with comfortable smoothness. But, while he could 
do the small work of his profession with the certain stroke 
of an artist, he also did the large work with satisfactory 
completeness. He went pounding and hammering on 
until he had exhausted every point. His clients might be 
sure that the slightest fact that could tell in their favour 
would be brought into prominence before Sir Fitzroy 
Ke ty had done speaking. At the same time, he could, 
when special circumstances demanded it, invent and 
enforce novelties which were always bold and sometimes 
even startling. In the great case of the Bripcwatrr 
bequest he achieved the signal triumph of convincing the 
House of Lords that a limitation under which a suc- 
cession of heirs were each to have a specified time in 
which to gain a dukedom was contrary to public policy, 
and therefore void. But the case in which he let the 
public into the secret of his audacious ingenuity was that 
of the murderer TawsLt, whom Sir Firzroy (then Mr.) 
Kewty defended. That prussic acid was found in the 
body of the deceased was unquestionable; and it was 
hopeless to argue that, if prussic acid had been admini- 
stered, any one but TawsLt could have administered it. 
There was no shadow of a suspicion that the dead 
woman had herself taken the poison, and yet the poison 
was there. Mr. Kerty was more than equal to the 
occasion. He thought of something which probably 
would have occurred to no other man in England. He 
suggested that, although the prussic acid was there, 
the woman had never taken prussic acid at all. She had, 
it appeared, been eating apples, and the prussic acid had 
been evolved in her out of the pips. It is impossible 
not to admire the courage and self-abnegation with 
which so eminent a man, an acknowledged leader of the 
Bar, a great light in commercial law, a candidate for the 
highest judicial offices, rather than offer no defence at all, 
adopted a defence which exposed him to so much inevit- 
able ridicule. Even if ridicule did attach to him, he 
was too strong not to bear it easily, and it was very 
shortly after the Tawett case that he was first made a 
Law Officer. And, late in life as he was made a judge, it 
cannot be said that his reputation at the Bar had ever 
faded. In Parliament he had no success. Probably he 
desired none. He wanted to be the chief of a Court, and 
he looked on a seat in the House of Commons as the 
necessary means of attaining the object of his legitimate 
aspirations. Politics, he may have reasonably thought, 
were out of his line. He stuck to his party, and read the 
Duke of Wettincrox’s despatches, and that was enough 
for him. In one direction, however, he emerged from this 
atmosphere of tranquillity. For the last fourteen years of 
his Parliamentary life he was a county member, and he 
beguiled the partial leisure of his advancing years b 
coming out as the benevolent squire, the farmer’s friend, 
the enemy of the Malt-tax,.and the last and stoutest of 
Protectionists. 


The real misfortane of his life was that, owing to poli- 
tical vicissitudes and the long eclipse of his party, he was 
not made a judge until he had entered on what was a hale 
old age, but still was old age. He got through the severe 
physical work of his office with surprising alacrity, and his 
faculties remained unimpaired ; but his administration of 
justice laboured under considerable drawbacks. It is damp- 
ing to a Court when the presiding judge cannot hear 
what others say, and cannot make others understand when 
he speaks himself. He made cases very long by constant 
interruptions, and he occasionally took from the outset 
a determined preconception which no argument could get 
out of his mind. On the other hand, he was laborious; 
he really knew law ; and he was eminently courteous. If 
he had earned a pension by the time when he began to 
earn one, he would probably have been thought an accom- 
plished, if not a great, judge. Curiously enough, his political 
tastes seemed to develop more and more as he grew older, 
and he got into the habit of favouring the civic authorities, 
at tke time of their annual presentation to him as Cuter 
Baroy, with garrulous Tory disquisitions couched in the 
style which the perusal of the journals of East Suffolk may 
have made familiar to him. 1n his own sphere as a judge 
he was not to be easily put down, and in the evening of 
his life he engaged in a controversy with Lord Catrns in 
which he had the advantage of the better cause. He dis- 
sented from the majority of the judges of the Privy 
Council in a leading ritual case, and he let his dissent be 
kaowu. Lord Caixxs, by way of crushing him, farbished 


up an order two and a half centuries old, directing that 
members of the Privy Council should hold their tongues 
about all that might take place in their august body. Sir 
Firzroy Ke ty replied by an elaborate demonstration that 
the commandof silence could not be takento apply to judicia} 
decisions ; and, whatever might be the historical merits of 
his argument, it was obviously ridiculous that clergymen, 
who, often against their will, are bound by secular law, 
should not be allowed to know the various opinions of 
their judges as much as laymen know them. It was sur- 
mised that the late Ministry had the intention, shortly be- 
fore it quitted office, of giving Sir Fitzroy KELLY a pension 
and a peerage. Either the intention had never been enter- 
tained, or the rapidity with which the dissolution was 
followed by the annihilation of the Ministry prevented its 
being carried into effect. Had these tardy rewards been 
actually conferred, they would have been recognized as 
having been fairly earned. As it was, Sir Firzroy Ketty 
died without a pension, and, without any special honour 
having been bestowed on him. Lesser men have had 
better luck; but at any rate he has passed away leaving 
behind him the memory of a man who fought his way up 
by his own undonbted merits, and of a lawyer who pre- 
sented to the contemplation of this generation the high 
qualities, the wide resources, and also some of the defects 
which distinguished the great leaders of the Bar in days 
that have now long gone by. 


IRISH SEDITION. 


HE Government conforms to a long-established but 
doubtful precedent in permitting unlimited license of 
speech to lawless agitators in Ireland. It is certainly not 
a change for the better that their efforts are for the present 
directed rather to private robbery than to rebellion. The 
occasional threats of murder which enliven discourses in 
praise of spoliation are for the most part contained in the 
responses which form a not less material part of the Land 
League liturgy than the text of the officiating demagogue. 
Some of the Roman Catholic clergy decline to take part in 
the agitation ; but in general one of their number is found 
to preside. The chairman at Ennis, a parish priest, de- 
nounced Mr. Smyru, who was lately returned by the Home 
Rule party for his supposed patriotism, as a tool 
of the hated landlords. The congregation replied in the 
usual formula, “ Shoot him,” without incurring any 
rebuke from their ghostly counsellor. It is perhaps indis- 
creet to pass the same sentence of death on Home Rule 
members who depart from some of Mr. ParneLt’s doctrines, 
and on landlords who to the crime of improving their 
estates add the unpardonable guilt of expecting to receive 
their rents; but brutality erected into a moral code tends 
to become indiscriminate. At Bandon one of the orators 
expressed his surprise that Mr. Bence Jones, who is well 
known as an improving landlord, had not been subjected 
to the treatment which would be suffered by a Turk in 
the midst of a Bulgarian population. There is no arguing 
with cynical ruffians who have acquired by impunity 
the advantage of being allowed to defend the foulest 
crimes, as if the distinction between right and wrong 
were an open question. To discuss the questions 
whether property ought to be protected and whether 
life is to be at the mercy of popular passion is 
to disturb the foundations of morality. Mr. Paryet, in 
his speech at Ennis, so far deviated from the ordinary 
practice as to dispute the expediency of the sentence 
of death passed by acclamation on applicants for farms 
vacated by eviction. He was of course careful not to 
express or imply the faintest censure on opinions which 
he nevertheless regarded as unnecessarily vigorous. In 
his judgment it might be possible to dispense with actual 
assassination if the life of the delinquent were rendered 
intolerable by social excommunication. If the minor 
penalty proves insufficient, patriotic neighbours may be 
trusted to execute in due time the severer sentence. 

One of the peculiar circumstances of the Ennis meeting 
was the absence of the police, for the first time, as Mr. 
ParNELL observed, since the commencement of the agitation. 
The authorities may perhaps have been well advised in 
avoiding a display of force which was not required to re- 
press any probable act of immediate violence. The dema- 
gogues and the mob had the field to themselves, and 
there were no landlords within reach to maltreat. Mr. 
PARNELL, as might be expected, hinted to his followers 
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that the withdrawal of the police was a sign of official 
timidity or connivance. He had, he said, declared a year 
ago that the constabulary would be abolished as soon as 
the people triumphed over their adversaries ; and already 
the police were on the occasion of the meeting consigned 
to their barracks. Not long since Mr. PARNeLt in- 
formed the House of Commons, with equal truth and 
candour, that the question of the land would be at once 
solved by the disbandment of the constabulary. The 
Ministers were not prepared summarily to abandon 
the defence of law and property; but they feebly at- 
tempted to conciliate sedition by expressing a hope that 
it would soon become unnecessary to maintain order by the 
aid of an armed force. At some meetings property has 
been publicly destroyed in the presence of bodies of police, 
which were perhaps too weak to interfere. A circular 
has now been issued to the constabulary directing them to 
prevent breaches of the peace. All the danger might 
have been prevented by the continuance of the Peace 
Preservation Act, if popularity had not been pre- 
ferred to public duty. At Ennis Mr. Parvewt forgot, or 
perhaps deliberately declined, to complain of the rejection 
of the Disturbance Bill. It would have been inconsistent 
to propose a general refusal of rent, and at the same time to 
regret the failure of a plan by which certain landlords 
were in a part of Ireland to be prevented from enforcing 
their claims. A ruffianly priest at Ennis boasted that 
evictions were no longer practised. ‘Who now dare 
“ evict a tenant? A man must be a great fool who evicted 
“a tenant.” The Liberal Government has not, either by 
the Disturbance Bill or by Mr. Forster’s speeches, secured 
the unqualified confidence of the leading agitator. He 
admits that the Tory Government was to be regarded as 
decidedly hostile, while the present Ministers are to be 
indulged with a tentative delay of a year; but he is 
evidently prepared to denounce any possible measure which 
can be submitted to Parliament. 


With unwonted toleration Mr. Parne.u permits tenant 
farmers, without risk of assassination or even of concerted 
persecution, to give evidence, if they think fit, before the 
Land Commission ; but he expresses his opinion that they 
would act more wisely in refusing to sanction the inquiry 
by their attendance. His reasons are not without force. 
It might, he says, be contended that witnesses were bound 
by a report founded on their testimony ; and it is certain 
that any possible report will be one-sided, or, in other 
words, that it will not recommend the transfer of the 
land from the present owner to the occupier. The 
Government has interfered in an unusual manner 
to secure a report favourable to its own theory of 
legislation; but, unless Mr. Parnett and Mr. DiLion 
had been placed on the Commission, it would have 
been difficult to find avowed advocates of spoliation. 
On the accession of the Government to office, when Mr. 
Forster still prudently disclaimed any immediate purpose 
of meddling with the tenure of land, two members of the 
former Liberal Government, Mr. SransreLp and Lord 
CARLINGFORD, were added to the Commission which had 
for some time prosecuted its inquiries into the condition 
of landed property in the United Kingdom. It was 
probably afterwards discovered that the Report of the 


Commission would not be in all respects favourable to the. 


Land Bill of 1870; and consequently a new Commission 
was appointed in the hope that its members would 
be more pliable. As Lord Cartincrorp and Mr. Srans- 
FELD were not included in the second Commission, it may 
be conjectured that they refused to separate themselves 
from their colleagues. Mr. Giapstonez’s expectations will 
probably not be disappointed; but to Mr. Parnett one 
respectable body of Commissioners is as objectionable as 
another. His conclusions are not founded on details which 
might be proved in evidence, but on the notorious 
and undisputed fact that the land belongs to some 
thousands of owners, and that it is coveted by hundreds 
of thousands of occupiers. His own political position 
depends on the hungry multitude, which he accordingly, 
after the fashion of demagogues of all ages, hounds on to 
the attack on property. His lieutenants are, according to 
their eulogists, distinguished by blind fidelity to their 
chief. If, said one of the speakers at Bandon, Mr. ParneLn 
were to order Mr. Finican to throw the Speaker’s mace out 
of the window, he would obey without hesitation. Mr. 
Finican would perhaps not be deterred from his noble 
purpose if Mr. Forster were to intervene by brandishing 
the Disturbance Bill in his face. The instance of imaginary 


folly and impudence is of course figurative. Mr. PARNELL 
and his loyal satellite pursue their assaults on law and 
decency in a more practical manner. _It is not for the sole 
purpose of insulting England that Mr. Parne.t exhorts 
the Irish tenants to offer the landlord only a fair rent, and, 
on his declining the tender, to refuse aJl payment what- 
ever. He adds that, if the landlords are obstinate, it may 
become the duty of’ the Land League to prohibit all pay- 
ment of rent ; and he cannot but be aware that there is no 
real distinction between his present advice and his threat- 
ened alternative. No occupier will willingly pay even a 
shilling in the pound if he thinks that by a prenget 
refusal he will be exempt from payment altogether. The 
proposal of a fair rent to be determined by the debtor 
as against the creditor is both illusory and insolent. Mr. 
PaRNELL well knows that a rent left to the discretion of 
the tenant would wholly disappear. Of the compensation 
to be paid to landlords Mr. ParNELt speaks as usual in an 
airy tone. No money will, he says, be necessary for the 
purpose ; but the Government, or, in other words, the tax- 
payers, may, if they think fit, issue paper in payment ; and 

e would probably add that they may disch their 
obligations if they think fit. The fallacious precedent of 
Prussia is of course cited in defence of the proposed 
transfer of property. The demagogues are careful to — 
press the fact that the Prussian peasants were already 
hereditary owners of the lands, and that Srem and 
HarDENBERG only commuted the feudal dues; but contro- 
versies such as that which now exists in Ireland have as 
little to do with historical authority as with economic 


argument. 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


public interest in the question which Sir 
Harcourt started, perhaps rather with a light heart, 
by his action in the case of WatTER Deav, increases instead’ 
of diminishing. Not merely has a very active discussion 
on the general question been going on in the columns of 
the daily newspapers, but certain of the London magis- 
trates have, not injudiciously, brought the matter to a 

oint at which it cannot possibly be allowed to remain. 

hey are acting under more special instructions from the 
Home Secretary than their brethren in the counties, and 
these instructions have brought them to a deadlock. Last 
Monday, for instance, a boy was brought up before Mr. Dz 
Rvrzen, charged with stone-throwing in the Regent’s 
Park. Now everybody knows that the practice of throw- 
ing stones at trees in the nut season is not merely destruc- 
tive to the trees themselves, but extremely dangerous to 
passers-by; while it makes the Park seats, which are usu- 
ally placed under trees, simply useless, because nobody 
dares to sit on them. The facts were proved, and nothing 
remained but to inflict punishment. The magistrate asked 
the prisoner’s father if he could pay a fine, and the 
father, like a sensible person, answered “No.” There- 
upon the boy was discharged, and he and his father left 
the Court “somewhat surprised at the result.” We do 
not know whether any persons who happen to have their 
heads laid open or their eyes knocked out by stones will 
be surprised or not. But such are the consequences of 
the Home Secretary’s attempts to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of the law without troubling himself to 
ascertain or think out the results of his interference. Parlia- 
ment, which could give effect to Sir Wittiam Harcovurr’s 
ideas on the subject, is not likely to be in Session for an- 
other four or five months, and during that time we sup- 
pose the “trivial offences’”—in which, by the way, Sir 
Wituiam, in his letter to the Mayor of Manouzsrer, 
expressly includes stone-throwing—are to go on with 
impunity. It would be interesting to hear the Home- 
SEcRETARY’s opinion as to the triviality of this offence 
shortly after experiencing in his own person the im- 
pact of a piece of granite thrown by a young person of’ 
thirteen endowed with a good aim and a healthy vigour 
of arm. 

It is important, however, not to forget that the 
question of Sir Wittiam Harcovrt’s levity and want of 
consideration is a different one from the question of 
the desirableness of some change in the legislation 
affecting juvenile criminals. The conclusion that some 
such change is actually called for seems indeed impossible 
to resist. At present the law provides three different 
kinds of penalties for such persons, or perhaps it would 
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be more proper to say four. These are corporal punish- 
ment, fine, imprisonment, and confinement for some con- 
siderable period in a reformatory. These punishments 
are allotted to different offences and to different ages of 
offenders in a very complicated and arbitrary manner; 
and there seems to be a general consensus of opinion that 
the law might with advantage be simplified, and discretion 
left to the magistrate to inflict whatever punishment seems 
most suitable to the particular case. At present, even 
putting aside the inconvenience arising at the moment 
from the Home Secretary's precipitate and thoughtless 
action, there is no doubt that great advantage is taken by 
the offenders of the eccentricities of their enemy, the law. 
During this very week a curions fact has been recorded in 
the police reports, which not only puts this beyond doubt, 
but has considerable value as showing the comparative 
dislike with which corporal and other punishments are 
regarded. On Taesday Mr. Batovy, the Woolwich magis- 
trate, had several orchard-robbing cases before him. He 
said that he had always found that the age in these cases was 
returned at “ over fourteen,” because the law authorizing 
whipping limited it to “ under fourteen.” Therefore, in the 
first place, it ought to be more generally possible than it is to 
select the best punishment for the particular case. But then 
the general question arises, which is the best punishment ? 
To corporal punishment no objections are made save by 
those who object to corporal punishment altogether, and 
it may be safely said that those who have had most ex- 
perience of boys are most firmly convinced of its advan- 
tages. Fines are obviously a somewhat clumsy penalty, 
because they do not touch the boy at all, but only his 
parents; and though it may be contended that the parents 
deserve to be punished for not keeping their children in 
good order, that is a position which, at least as a general 
one, cannot be sustained. Besides, there is the special 
objection that fines press hardest on the very persons who 
are least responsible for their children’s acts—hard-working 
men and women who are away from home the greater part 
of the day. As to reformatories or industrial schools, or, 
as the Manchester scheme would call them, “places of 
“detention,” their influence is not allowed to be good by all 
students of the subject, though, on the whole, the tendency 
of opinion isin their favour. But, even supposing that in- 
fluence to be unmixedly good, they have admitted draw- 
backs. To send every child who committed a trivial offence 
to such a school or place of detention for a time 
long enough to produce any good would result in a 
severe tax on the parent, if the parent had to pay, 
and in an immense addition to the burdens of the 
ratepayer and taxpayer, if the expense were charged to 
local or Imperial account. The modern Radical—or 
rather Democrat, for Radical is becoming a somewhat inap- 
propriate term—would doubtless be glad to see the State 
undertake in this way the complete regulation of the 
individual life, just as he is glad to see compulsory edu- 
cation, and as he clamours for compulsion of all sorts. 
But nothing can well be more alien to the doctrines of the 
old Liberal school of politicians, and nothing can more 
resemble that grandmotherly legislation which was once 
denounced in a striking manner by a person to whom 
there is no need to refer more particularly. 

There remains, of course, imprisonment, and it is over 
this that the fiercest quarrel takes place. Sir WiLniAM 
Harcourt thinks that the imprisonment of children 
“ poisons the fountains of life.” Mr. Barwick Baker, a 
veteran in the discussion of the subject, urges a first im- 
prisonment as one of the most deterrent of punishments, 
but is strongly against re-committals. Others see in 
simple incarceration the most effective, the least trouble- 
some, and, on the whole, the least costly, of penalties. It 
is remarkable that the greatest discrepancy of opinion is 
as to the effect of the second and later punishments, not 
of the first. Every one admits that a first whipping or a 
first imprisonment has terrors; the dispute is whether 
those terrors continue. Now it seems almost impossible to 
deny that in the case of imprisonment they do not. For 
it must be remembered that the terrors of modern 
prisons are chiefly, if not wholly, moral, the actual physical 
suffering not going beyond what may fairly be called in- 
convenience. On the other hand, it seems equally impos- 
sible to deny that repeated imprisonments in youth are 
extremely likely to turn the juvenile criminal into a con- 
firmed scoundrel. Whether corporal punishment loses 
its terrors by repetition —unless, as in old schooldays, 
it is almost constant and not very severe—is a much 


to persuade those who know the human boy that a really 
sound flogging is less terrible to him in December because 
he has had one in June. Mere “brushing” may, with 
familiarity,come to be contemned; not so the sort of thrash- 
ing which, of course with due regard to the infliction 
of no permanent harm, should be administered by the 
law. Another thing which it seems important to note is 
the distinction of juvenile criminals into two sharply- 
marked classes—a distinction of which Sir WiL.14m Har- 
court’s letters take very little count. Even those who fail 
to regard stone-throwing as a trivial offence will admit that 
there is a great difference between throwing stones at chest- 
nuts and acorns and stealing, especially repeated stealing, 
fromshopsor private houses. Theoneisthe act ofa thought- 
less and undisciplined boy, the other that of a juvenile 
criminal properly so called. The treatment of the two 
classes ought, no doubt, to be proportioned to this distinc- 
tion. For all offences of the first kind—stone-throwing, 
window-breaking, stealing fruit, and so forth—there stems 
no penalty so appropriate as a good sound whipping, re- 
peated, if necessary, on the occurrence of new offences, 
unless those offences become, as in Master Watter Dean’s 
case, so frequent that the offender may be judged to have 
passed into the criminal class proper. With this latter class, 
which an experienced magistrate would have no difficulty 
in discriminating, the mere repetition of flogging would 
probably be useless. Flogging for a first offence, impri- 
sonment for a second, and for a third the reformatory 
(by whatever name it is to be called), suggests it- 
self as a programme. The long detention implied in the 
last stage is almost certainly necessary, becanse such 
offences as it contemplates are in most cases committed for 
the profit of other and older persons, who are not reached 
by flogging their agent, and from whose influence it is 
desirable to remove the child. Had the Howr Secrerary 
elaborated some such scheme as this, and obtained the 
consent of Parliament to it before beginning his crusade 
against magistrates, he would have deserved only praise ; 
and to the elaboration of some such scheme, though he 
has put the cart before the horse, he must come if he is to 
do any good. But the experience of most magistrates, 
and specially the remarkable case quoted above, seems 
certainly to show that it would be well to leave as wide a 
margin of discretion, especially in the point of age, as pos- 
sible, both in order to prevent deliberate evasion of a par- 
ticular punishment, and to enable the judge to suit the 
whip to the back. 


THE TRADE-UNIONS CONGRESS. 


HE Trade-Unions Congress at Dublin has met and 
separated in the midst of a chorus of adulation. 
Liberal and Conservative journalists have vied with each 
other in celebrating the prudence, the moderation, and the 
foresight of delegates who, to do them justice, never dis- 
guised their exclusive regard for the interests of their con- 
stituents and their class. A Congress of landlords discuss- 
ing in public the best means of raising their rents and 
coercing refractory tenants would perhaps not excite equal 
admiration. Manufacturers find it convenient to arrange 
in private their methods of resistance to the dictation of 
associated workmen. Combinations to raise wages, to 
shorten the hours of labour, to increase the liabilities of 
employers, and to procure for artisans additional political 
power, are exempt from sweeping condemnation because 
they are lawful, and indeed unavoidable; but it seems un- 
necessary to feel or affect enthusiasm for the organization of 
special interests against the general community. The com- 
pliments which have been paid to the Congress would not, 
if they were analysed, always imply genuine flattery. It is 
evident that some zealous eulogists are surprised and grati- 
fied by the discovery that Trade-Unions are not in the 
habit of avowing sympathy with crimes against property or 
with injuries inflicted on dissentient workmen. | It is true 
that the praises which have been lavished on the proceed- 
ings of the Congressare not mainly to be attributed to nega- 
tive causes. At all times power has commanded applause, 
and power has now passed from the few to the multitude. 
Seventy years ago the poet invoked blessings on princes 
and on great proprietors :— 
God bless the Regent, bless the Duke of York ! 
God bless each man possessed of aught to give! 
Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live. 
And oh! in Downing Street should Old Nick revel, 


more doubtful matter. It will take a good deal of argument 


England’s Prime Minister, than bless the Devil! 
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Household suffrage has now a great deal to give. It dis- 
ses of boroughs ; it will shortly command counties; and 
it naturally becomes the object of benediction. 

Some of the speakers, referring naturally to the selec- 
tion of Dublin as the place of meeting, expressed the 
opinion that it was highly desirable to raise the rate of 
Irish wages, and to shorten Irish hours of labour. Both 
propositions are more than questionable; and it seems 

“unnecessary to propagate in Ireland the doctrine of 
combination. Many attempts to enrich the country have 
been baffled by the local propensity to conspire against 
capitalists and employers. It would seem from the re- 
ported debates of the Congress that the Irish work- 
men took little interest in the meetings; for nearly 
all the resolutions which were discussed or passed re- 
lated to the general policy and interests of the Unions. 
One of the peculiarities of the Congress was the grow- 
ing disposition to aim at political power as an instru- 
ment for obtaining economic results. The delegates 
unanimously supported motions for the extension of the 
suffrage ; and proposals for the return in large numbers of 
working-men to the House of Commons were, as might 
be expected, generally supported. The spirit in which 
legislative functions would be discharged was illustrated 
by the reception accorded to the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
While gratitude was expressed to the Government for its 
services to the working class, the Bill was only accepted 
as an instalment of a more sweeping measure. A letter 
in which Mr. MacponaLp protested against the power 
of employers to make special contracts with the men 
was inserted in the record of proceedings, and ap- 
parently adopted as a decision of the Congress. Em- 
ployers will probably regard with some uneasiness the 
kindred agitation for the admission of working-men to 
the jury pannel. The object of the demand is probably 
to secure workmen against penalties which they might 
incur, and to make the Employers’ Liability Act effective 
by the imposition of heavy damages. The Congress 
passed a resolution to the effect that the State, or, in other 
words, the upper and middle classes, should relieve the 
working population from the cost of primary education. 
A House of Commons representing Trade-Unions will have 
no hesitation in adjusting taxation so as to throw all other 
fiscal burdens on the unhappy owners of property. The 
courtiers of democracy may congratulate their patrons by 
anticipation on the probable attainment of all their prin- 
cipal objects. The upper and middle classes may perhaps 
be equally selfish; but if they really care only for them- 
selves, they practise the decent hypocrisy of professing a 
regard for the public good. 


The change of opinion or of language as to the merits 
of Trade-Unions is curiously illustrated by the suppression 
of a once popular treatise in which their theory and 
practice were summarily condemned. Thirty or fosty 
years ago Archbishop W HATELY expressed in a school book 
the opinions which were held by nearly all economists 
of his time. On a remonstrance being made against 
language which is naturally distasteful to Trade-Unions, 
the Archbishop of CanrerBury judiciously promised that 
the Council of the National Society would withdraw the 
obnoxious document from circulation. It is certainly not 
expedient to tell the children of associated workmen that 
their parents are guilty of an error or acrime. The 
Congress, not satisfied with the ARcHBIsHOP’s prudent con- 
cession, still objects to the alleged use in certain schools 
of old copies of the incriminated treatise. School managers 
will do well to remove a pretext for cavil; and pupils 
will gladly dispense with any possible manual of poli- 
tical economy. They have perhaps hitherto been protected 
by stapidity and inattention against the baneful effects of 
WuateEty’s antiquated, doctrines. The plain-spoken pre- 
late would have appreciated but imperfectly the rhetorical 
disquisition or things in general, including capitalists and 
workmen, with which Dr. Ineraw, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, gratified the audience. It may be interesting to 
regard the capitalist as a social functionary “entitled to 
“ respect by what is really a public office”; and it is pos- 
sible that “ respect might on that ground be shown to him 
a by his inferiors without hypocrisy or servility, even 
; when his private character was entitled to little 
“esteem.” The practical bearing of such moralizing is 
not obvious ; and a shareholder in a Joint-Stock Company 
can scarcely flatter himself that he is entitled to reverence 
asa public fanctionary. With equal originality Dr. Incram 
advised working-men to marry gocd wives; and in 


, workman. 


his peroration he observed that “the truly vital interest 
“ of working-men was that the whole class should rise in 
“ material comfort and security, and still more in intel- 
“ lectual and moral attainments.” It is interesting to 
learn that Trade-Unions are not superior to a love of 
twaddle. Archbishop Wuarety provided strong meat, 
though it may not have been universally palatable. In 
their prosperous maturity Trade-Union Congresses seem 
to be satisfied with milk watered down to suit an in- 
fantine capacity. 

Some difference of opinion was expressed on the subject 
of co-operative production, though resolutions were passed 
in its favour. Dr. Incram objected to co-operation, be- 
cause “ he had no faith in moral regeneration founded on 
“ motives of self-interest ”; but,if the system really conduces 
to the benefit of those whoare concerned in it, there seems to 
be no reason for considering questions of moral regeneration. 
High wages, profits, and independence offer no obstacle 
to moral regeneration ; but co-operative factories have too 
often failed in bad times, and it is found impossible to 
obliterate the distinction between the capitalist and the 
The shareholder may be in some instances 
the same person who works in the mill ; but in one capa- 
city he is concerned to pay the smallest wages, and in the 
other to receive the largest. Although the experiment 
of distributive co-operation has succeeded, productive 
co-operation is still on its trial. The system is probably 
not adapted to trades which are liable to great vicissitudes 
of demand and of price. No other subject discussed at 
the Congress was so little connected with the antagonism 
of the working class to capitalists and consumers. It 
is one advantage of public discussion that objectionable 
topics are as far as possible kept in the background. 
The mention of strikes was confined to an occasional 
repetition of the fallacy that Unions tend to the discour- 
agement of trade conflicts. They may sometimes effect 
the object without resorting to actual stoppage of 
work, but their main function is ‘to make strikes for- 
midable to employers. Nothing was said of past or future 
contests, though at this moment much of the industry 
of Lancashire is threatened with suspension in conse- 
quence of a demand for an increase of wages which the 
employers have refused. The mill-owners declare that 
there is no case for arbitration, and they have determined 
to assist their colleagues at Accrington, who are the im- 
mediate objects of the threatened strike. If the conflict 
proceeds, it may be hoped that the Unionists will not 
repeat the outrages by which a portion of their body dis- 
graced itself on the occasion of the last strike. It is im- 
possible for strangers to judge whether the request for 
increased wages is reasonable. Former precedents show 
that it is not likely to succeed. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


Report of the Committee on the late 

Secretary's plan of acquiring the undertakings of the 
London Water Companies contains two distinct kinds of in- 
formation, the value of which is by no means equal. The 
greater part of the Blue-book which contains it is occu- 
pied by the evidence which the late Mr. E. J. Surrn gave 
in his severe and searching examination before the Com- 
mittee. This evidence, as well as the plan which it failed 
to sustain, is by this time ancient history. The period 
during which the agreement was valid has expired. The 
Committee (as perhaps it may without unfairness be said, 
was certain from the day of their appointment) decided 
against it, and it has ceased to possess any actual value 
except as a contribution to the working out of the question 
by what old arithmetic books used to call the “rule of 
“ false.” Sir Ricuarp Cross’s plan will at least serve his 
successor, or any one else who aspires to the honour of 
settling the problem, as a terminus ad quem non, as some- 
thing to be avoided and refused. The Report itself deals at 
no inconsiderable length, as was indeed requisite, with this 
part of the matter ; but it also deals with other and now 
more practically interesting points. The question of the 
existing income of the Water Companies and the way in 
which it is levied, of the claim constantly made to increase 
that income without any corresponding increase of outlay 
on the part of the receivers, or of benefit to the payers, the 
constitution of a Water Authority to perform the func- 
tions, and more than the functions, of the late Home 
Secretaky’s still-born Water Trust, and, most interesting of 
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all, the actual question of the future supply of water itself, 
are all touched upon; the last indeed but meagrely, and 
with obvious reticence, but still in a manner which is not 
wholly directed to concealment of the authors’ intentions. 
There is no doubt that much, if not most, of the un- 
popularity of the defunct scheme may be traced to two 
causes only. The valuation of the property to be bought 
was not made on the basis of any calculation of its cost to 
the present possessors, and perhaps Mr. Sairn’s argument 
as to his neglect of this element of prime cost has acertain 
speciousness. Still, when, as the Committee put it, thirty 


actual supply is even at present sufficient. By dint of the 
clumsy restrictions of intermittent supply, by an elaborate 
system of surcharge for every conceivable use of water 
beyond the barest necessity, by the provision of costly 
force-pumps for the putting out of fire, and perhaps not 
least by the ingenious economy effected by so supplying 
water that for many winter days, in a good many houses, 
none is supplied at all, there is made to appear to be 
enough. But there is not really enough for the full re- 
quirements of health and comfort in such a city as London. 
We have just been experiencing a fortnight of heavy rain 


millions are asked for a concern that cost twelve, the | following a month of almost unbroken sunshine and clear 
demand is a little staggering. But not only was the skies. The rain has washed London into a condition of 
element of prime cost neglected—the element of market sweetness again, but every one who was in town during 
value was apparently neglected also. At no time did _ August knows that it was so washed not a minute too 
the quoted prices of the shares of the different Companies soon. There is no water now devoted to anything like a 
give an amount even approaching the sum proposed | thorough washing of the streets and flushing of the drains 
to be paid. Yet again a third, and to all appearance the | at such times, and it is even doubtful whether there is 
only possible, means remaining of arriving at an estimate | water enough for the purpose if the Companies chose to 
was, if it was employed at all, employed with the greatest give it. This consideration, with the rapid extension of 
laxity, and wholly in favour of the Companies. Their in- | the town, and the demand for water intrinsically better 
come was estimated at a greater amount than it ever _ than that which the Thames and Lea can furnish, has re- 
seems to have actually reached, and this notwithstanding peatedly given rise to suggestions for the tapping of an 
the immense sum proposed to be given for “increment.” entirely new source of supply. Whether a double or a 
Still it is probable that without this latter load the esti- single supply should be given is a poiat which has 


mate might have passed. But it was in the estimate of 
the increment that the sorest point was touched. The 
Committee rather discouraged the production of evidence 
as to actual hardship arising from the exorbitancy of 
water-rates, but the contention of the Companies them- 
selves was quite sufficient to explain the hostile attitude of 
the ratepayers. Enabled as they are by the singular un- 
wisdom of divers Acts of Parliament to make a charge for 
water almost entirely without reference to the amount ex- 
pended by them in furnishing it, the rise of rents and the 
successive revaluations of the metropolis put money into 
the Companies’ pockets in a most surprising manner. A 
house which was yesterday rated or rented at eighty 
pounds is to-day rated or rented at a hundred. By 
this change, except a very small charge represented by 
the increased rate paid by the Companies on their own 
property, not a farthing is added to their expenses, 


and the hundred-pound house does not receive a gallon | 


more water than it did as an eighty-pounder. But the 
Companies can, if they choose—and they generally do 
choose—put five-and-twenty per cent. more money into 
their pockets as a result of the change. This is bad 
enough ; but it is still worse that, in virtue of this power, 
and of the still more preposterous power of eluding the 
Acts which limit their profits by the allotment of back 
dividends, a claim should be made for immense compensa- 
tion for increments. It was this, beyond all doubt, that 
ruined the plan; and the Companies may make up their 
mind not only that in any future settlement they will get 
nothing beyond a fair valuation of their actual income, 
with a moderate allowance for forced sale, but also that 
any attempt to raise their income by straining the powers 
given them will only result in their making a worse 
bargain. The Committee protest, and are undoubtedly 
right in their protest, against the theory of the Companies 
that their Acts give them a monopoly. Practically, and 
for the present, no doubt they do; but, as a matter of right, 
‘by no means. Indeed the thing is sufficiently clear from 
the fact that no householder is in the slightest degree bound 
to take their water or to pay for it. It he has the energy 
‘and the money, he may sink a well or arrange a system of 
cisterns to catch the rain-water, and can then laugh at the 
Companies and save his rates. Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s 
famous aqueduct would simply enable the householder to 
achieve the same result without the trouble and expense. 
Whether the matter will come to the aqueduct or not 
remains of course to be seen; but it may safely be pre- 
dicted that it will do so if the Companies fail to see 
the necessity of dropping altogether the theories about 
incremerts and back dividends which had such a fatal 
effect upon the plan of Sir Ricnarp Cross. 


There remains the question which we have called the 
most important of all, the question of the future water 
supply of London. Perhaps the weakest part, speaking 
from the general, and not the purely actuarial point of 
view, of the defunct scheme was the absence of any previ- 
sion in it for this. It proposed to pay an enormous sum 
for what was questionably good, and for what was almost 
unquestionably insufficient, or likely soon to prove so. It 
is impossible for any impartial person to say that the 


/ been much debated, and perhaps there is some weight 
| in the argument against too great complication of 
household arrangements. According to the plan put 
forward by the Metropolitan Board of Works a year 
/or two ago, the whole, or almost the whole, of the 
| present supply would have been devoted to the purposes 
of street cleansing, of putting out fires, of watering 
_gardens, of supplying baths and such like uses, while 
drinking and cooking water would have been furnished 
from some new and different source. The Report before 
us recognizes the need of an inquiry into the question 
of the necessity of seeking such a source, and into the 
question where it is to be found. Such an inquiry has 
not yet been made; at least it has not been made 
thoroughly, and by persons committed to no interests 
or theories of their own. Perhaps it might be found 
that no additional supply is required, though this is 
a@ consummation neither to be expected nor wished. 
Bat, if it be true that an additional supply is needed, 
it is obvious that the finding and the securing of it 
cannot be too soon set about. Mr. Swiru in his evi- 
dence declares that, except the head waters of the Dee, 
none is to be thought of. Mr. Suirn’s absolutely unequalled 
experience as a surveyor gave great weight to everything 
that he said; but he was obviously biassed—the word need 
be used in no discreditable sense. The point he set himself 
to prove was that his bargain was a good one, and the 
indispensableness of the bargain was of course a very im- 
portant element in its goodness. But the whole tendency 
of the Report here published, with Mr. Saurrn’s evidence 
and the rest of the evidence taken, is against this assump- 
tion that the bargain is an indispensable one. Still it 
must be remembered that, although public opinion has 
declared—and very properly declared—against making the 
exorbitant demands, not to say the extortionate practices, 
of the Companies the measure of the compensation they 
are to receive, it certainly would not sanction their ex- 
propriation without fair compensation ; nor would it, ex- 
cept in the last resort, sanction the setting up with public 
money ci a rival enterprise to theirs. ‘heir property is 
undoubtedly increasing in value, though it may not be 
increasing at the rate estimated by Mr. Sairn. If, there- 
fore, it is to be bought at all—and nothing but a most 
suicidal and unlikely obstinacy on their part can prevent 
it from being bought—the sooner it is bought the better. 
This means that the sooner the supplementary or alterna- 
tive plans which will drive the Companies to be wise in 
time are ready, so much the better also. 


THE EXPECTED STRIKE IN THE COTTON 
TRADE, 


ip ever people were taught by experience, it might be 
thought that the operatives employed in the Lancashire 
cotton trade would have learnt prudence and moderation 
from the events of the past five years. For four out of 
those five years the great industry from which they get 
their livelihood was in a state of collapse. The margin of 
| profit kept continually shrinking, until at last it disap- 
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d altogether, and manufacturers suffered very heavy 
ws Factories were closed, or were run short time, 
hands were discharged, and wages were reduced again 
and again. In spite of all economies, however, lossés 
accumulated. The facts were so unmistakable that 
the workpeople themselves frankly recognized them, 
and urged upon the employers as a remedy the curtail- 
ment of production. On their side the manufacturers 
complained that the Continent of Europe and the United 
States of America had so advanced industrially that they 
almost supplied themselves with cotton goods, and that 
consequently they bought from us scarcely more now than 
they did a quarter of a century ago ; that India and China, 
our best markets, were in great measure closed against us 
by recurring famines; and that thus, by the increase of 
competition and the decrease of consumption, the great 
staple industry of Lancashire was threatened with ruin. 
Matters went from bad to worse, and it really seemed as if 
the cotton trade had seen its best days, when at last India 
was granted a respite from famine, drought, and failure of 
crops, and activity was once more restored to the looms 
and spindles of Lancashire. How entirely the recovery 
was due to the restoration of prosperity to India is 
shown by the statistics of the export of cotton to the 
East in the first eight months of the present year, 
published a fortnight ago by the Statist. They exhibit an 
increase of seven millions sterling, or about 33 per 
cent., in the value of those exports as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year; and of these seven 
millions four, or over 57 per cent., are due to the increase 
in the exports to India. If we were to go back to the 
four concluding months of 1879, we should find equally 
striking figures. But it is evident to the simplest under- 
standing that India was able to make these enormously 
increased purchases only because prices in Manchester were 
exceptionally low. While the famine lasted, and for some 
time afterwards, the Indian peasants and workpeople had 
as much as they could do to keep body and soul together, 
and consequently were obliged to let their wardrobes run 
bare. Even when good harvests had tided them over their 
worst difficulties, they had much headway to make up in 
replacing the cattle that had perished in the drought, in 
providing themselves again with the implements of 
their trades, in meeting the demands of the money-lender, 
and soon. Had clothes been dear, very many would have 
had nothing left wherewith to buy them: The cheapness 
of piece goods thus made possible the great exportation 
to India, and it alone can maintain a good trade with that 
country. After the enormous exports of the past twelve 
months it is reasonable to expect in any event a falling off, 
but that falling off will be greatly aggravated if prices 
are raised. The Lancashire workpeople appear to be 
wilfully shutting their eyes to these facts. 


In writing thus we have no intention of pronouncing an 
= upon the point at issue between the weavers of 

orth and North-East Lancashire and their employers. 
No outsider can possibly know whether the latter can 
afford to give an advance of wages. It is reasonable to 
assume that, if they could, they would not throw their 
businesses out of gear by forcing on a strike. The opera- 
tives deny this, saying that the employers have imitated 
their own tactics, and now constitute a huge and wealthy 
Trade-Union, which often prefers to fight, even at the 
risk of loss, to yielding with the certainty of gain. We 
readily admit that the instinct of combativeness is a 
genuine force in all disputes, whether in the industrial or 
the political field. But we find it difficult to believe that a 
large body of sensible men, whose whole fortunes are em- 
barked in the trade, would fight for fighting’s sake. 
However, as we have said, we do not pretend to know 
whether the masters can or cannot afford an advance of 
wages. Nor is it necessary to decide this question in order 
to arrive at the conclusion that the operatives will act 
very unwisely in their own interest if they really carry out 
the threat of striking at Accrington. As we have séen, 
the cotton trade is but just recovering from a very pro- 
longed and exceedingly severe depression, in the course of 
which the manufacturers suffered heavy losses, and the 
Operatives had to submit to serious reductions of wages. 
The recovery, as we have pointed out, was brought 
about mainly by the purchases of a population 
but just relieved from famine, and so fur is not very 
secure. Other customers, however, more particularly the 
Far East and the United States, have also been buying 
more jiberally ; while there are symptoms that the good 


crops both at home and abroad this year, the improved 
circumstances of the farmers in consequence, and the 
certainty of cheap bread will stimulate the consumption 
of our own population, if the natural action of these causes 
is not counterworked. Increased consumption will lead 
in the first place to increased employment, and by and 
by to an advance of wages. On the other hand, an arti- 
ficial restriction of production will tend to raise prices and 
to check consumption, leading to an ultimate lowering of 
wages. Thus, unless trade falls back again into the old 
depression, a rise of wages must come; and it would ob- 
viously be better for the operatives to go without the rise 
until it comes by the force of circumstances, remaining at 
work in the meantime, than to compel an advance by means 
of a strike, with its loss of wages, its sufferings, priva- - 
tions, and degradations. This is on the assumption most 
favourable to the workpeople; but, as a matter of fact, it 
is very improbable that they will win. 

The only argument on which the operatives rely for 
their justification appears to us to confirm the conclu- 
sion we have just drawn. That argument is put forward 
in an exceedingly able, temperate, and well-written 
address issued by the Trade-Union leaders a week ago. 
Tracing the history of the relations between employers 
and employed in the trade since the adoption of the 
Blackburn List seven-and-twenty years ago, this address 
claims for the workpeople the credit of having observed 
the agreement then entered into, and throws upon 
the manufacturers the onus of having provoked the 
existing antagonism. With this part of the manifesto we 
have nothing to do. The public is not concerned with 
class recriminations. But the address then goes on to 
remind us that in 1878, when the great strike occurred, it 
was admitted that spinning was much more unprofitable 
than weaving, and yet that the weavers, after a long 
struggle, were compelled to submit to the same reduction 
(ten per cent.) as the spinners ; whereas this spring, when 
spinning became more profitable than weaving, the spin- 
ners were granted an advance which was refused to the 
weavers. “Thus weavers, who are at least three to one 
“of the other branches, have to go down with them in 
“ reductions, but not up with them in acvances.” We 
are not at all surprised that the weavers consider this a 
very hard case. But can they not see in turn that the 
good fortune of the spinners is the strongest argument 
against the course which they seem intent upon pursuing ? 
As soon as the state of the trade permitted it, the 
spinners got an advance; and so will they likewise when 
circumstances are equally favourable. The employers ad- 
mit their right to an advance, and promise to concede 
it as soon as they can afford to do so. At the utmost, 
therefore, it is only a question of a very short time. 
If the weavers are right in the contention that an ad- 
vance may now be made, the fact will soon become too 
evident to be denied. If they are wrong, they are in- 
curring suffering and loss for nothing. The fact would 
seem to be that their old hankering after a restriction 
of production is at the bottom of the dispute. If they 
can wring a rise of wages out of the employers, well 
and good. If not, they reason, the strike and the measures | 
of defence to be adopted by the manufacturers will 
check production. Prices will thereby be kept up, and a 
further fall of wages be prevented. In thus arguing, how- 
ever, the operatives leave out of sight the fact that, if they 
succeed in keeping up the rate of wages, it will only be 
by losing the earnings of weeks, perhaps of months. 


EXAGGERATION. 


seems to denote the lowest degree of mis- 
statement. Unlike pure invention, it always builds on some 
substratum of fact, and really deals with fact in its own peculiar 
fashion. The etymology of the term would appear to suggest that 
exaggeration consists merely in altering the dimensions of things, 
giving them a greater magnitude than they really ss. It 
frequently amounts tonothing more than magnifying the effect of 
some circumstance or some quality of an object on the mind, as 
when people are said to exaggerate a trouble or the beauty of some 
natural scene. Yet the habit of giving too much weight to some 
one aspect of a thing passes insensibly into the habit of misrepre- 
senting a thing altogether; and so in popular usage the term ex- 
aggeration stands for any kind of imaginative alteration of fact 
which proceeds by way of addition. It thus frequently includes 
those operations of raising fictitious structures on the slenderest 
foundations of tact which approach very closely to pure invention, 
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In truth, exaggeration would seem to differ from perfectly free 
invention very much as illusion differs from hallucination in the 
sphere of sense-perception ; it is always marked off by the presence 
of some minimum amount of external reality. 

In general, exaggeration has for its aim the production of some 
desired effect in another mind. Yet it must not be supposed that it 
always directs itself towards this end with full consciousness. 
Often, indeed, it seems to arise more from an instinctive impulse 
than from a conscious purpose. When, for example, an angry 
man launches out in reckless denunciation against the object of 
his anger, or when an excitable young woman in view of some 
beautiful scene declares it to be unsurpassable, it is clear enough 
that the hyperbolical statement is born of an emotional impulse. 
Sometimes, again, exaggerative description seems to arise quite 
unconsciously from the reaction of imagination on the impressions 
made on the mind. People of a lively fancy tend to magnify their 
experiences by a gradual process of transformation of which they 
are scarcely aware. By far the larger part of exaggeration, how- 
ever, involves the presence of an intention to produce an effect, 
though this purpose does not always betray itself with the same 
degree of clearness. In many cases it is quite impossible with the 
closest attention to say how iar the dealer in hyperboles has been 
deliberately aiming at a result. And very likely the person him- 
self would find it almost as difficult to decide the point as his 
hearer. 

Omitting the species of exaggeration that obviously springs from 
& present emotional agitation, we may roughly distinguish between 
three varieties—the earnest or intense, the cool or ——- dis- 
passionate, and the genial or playful. The first kind is that 
common with people of an eager temperament, whose feelings are 
warm and their convictions strong. Their experiences make a 
deep impression on their minds, and a craving for sympathy, 
together with a strong desire to sway other minds, naturally 
leads them into the habit of exaggerating. They enlarge perhaps 
on their personal grievances, and have a way of presenting 
these to you which is fairly certain to produce an illusion of 
reality. Or possibly they have been offended by something im- 
proper in others, and they put this to you in a light that for 

-the moment makes it seem atrocious. This kind of exaggeration 
is particularly convincing through the contagion of the narrator's 
manifest earnestness and warmth. The magnifying of a trouble 
or of a fault which would at once appear ludicrous if we could 
see it apart from the manner of the person who perpetrates the 
exaggeration imposes on us as the result of earnest conviction, 
as something singularly sincere and free from artifice. And there 
is little doubt that people of this class do manage to a consider- 
able extent to deceive themselves as to the real proportions of the 
things they thus misrepresent. The use of hyperbole with them 
is not a fully conscious process; it rather springs directly from 
peculiarities of their moral nature. Hence its peculiar effective- 
ness, To simulate this warmth of manner in order consciously 
to produce its legitimate effect is a high attainment of art. Thus 
the successful scandal-monger, so skilfully depicted in Sheridan’s 
well-known play, who knows how to put on the appearance of 
being dreadfully shocked at a tritle for the sake of gratifying the 
impulses of detraction, always seems to us an artist of no mean 
rank. In the regions of public oratory and literature the perfectly 
successful use of exaggeration in order to produce some serious 
mental effect is by no means common. 

In the second variety of exaggeration conscious art seems to 
be more uniformly present. The cool, phlegmatic person who 
habitually exaggerates with perfect composure and without 
the least appearance of effort is in certain respects an admirable 
figure. He has a knack of bringing out marvellous stories as 
though they were the most commonplace recitals. He is never at 
@ loss; and, however high the pitch of astonishment already at- 
tained by others, he is always capable of transcending this by some 
new narrative. To judge by his conversation, all his experiences 
are of an exceptional character. Yet so cool and self-possessed is 
the manner of recital that, unless we are previously warned, we 
easily suppose the narrative to be perfectly authentic. Even if 
we perceive an element of inaccuracy, any suspicion of fraudulent in- 
tention is at once disarmed by the look of perfect candour with which 
the story is told. We set down the exaggeration to an automatic 
mental process, arising out of some peculiarity of the mechanism 
of imagination. If the art of the earnest exaggerator consists in 
closely imitating the signs of a deeply-felt conviction, that of the 
cool habitual exaggerator lies rather in the simulation of the natu- 
ralness and fluency of an artless recounting of fact. In literature, 
notwithstanding the responsibilities supposed to attach to public 
statement, this kind of exaggeration is not infrequent. The dispo- 
sition to vivid imagination which characterizes the literary mind, 
and the action of a strong desire to produce an effect of the mar- 
vellous, have led again and again, even in such serious branches of 
literature as autobiography, history, and books of travels, to this 
perfectly calm and natural species of exaggeration. 

The third variety of exaggeration is perhaps the most familiar. 
We all know the mirthful type of man who, for the cake of raising 
& laugh, grossly overstates what he sees and hears. The eager 
caterer for the amusement of others can hardly help becoming a sys- 
tematic exaggerator. The actual complexion of things needs to be 
touched up it it is to produce a thoroughly comic effect. What is 
Jaughable in an incident must be disengaged from the surroundings 
which are apt to hide it from view, and in the process of being de- 
tached it naturally gets a good deal intensified. So disposed indeed 
is the amusing person to the trick of exaggeration that it becomes 


¥ 


a second nature, and often wears the aspect of something perfectly 
spontaneous and unpremeditated. And it is this appearance of 
naiveté and spontaneity which gives the finishing touch to thig 
kind of exaggeration. The caricaturist who brings out his rapid 
series of impromptu sketches with no trace of a consciousness of 
artifice in his face is irresistible. The effect is heightened when 
there is an appearance of the absence even of a consciousness of the 
funny character of his descriptions, for in this case the absence of 
conscious design is even more strongly suggested. The peculiar 
eflect of certain kinds of humour in literature, more especially the 
well-known American variety, seems te depend on the simulation 
of an air of perfect ingenuousness and innocence. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the art of tickling the mind by exaggerated 
description does not necessarily involve the same degree of illusion 
as the first two varieties. In a general way we are not disposed 
to view one who regales us with merriment in the light of a pos- 
sible deceiver. So long as we are amused we do not closely scru- 
tinize the verisimilitude of the story, though we may begin to do 
so when prolonged cachinnation sets up a teeling of fatigue in the 
muscles concerned. Indeed it has been observed by Charles Lamb 
that the comedian may often take the spectators into his confidence, 
keeping up a tacit understanding with them with no loss, but rather 
a gain, ineffect. And this shows that the man who aims at amusing 
us by comic narration is not closely bound to appear truthful, 
His art lies much more in selecting appropriate additions to fact. 
If only the exaggeration is seen to grow out of the perception, if 
there is a discoverable germ of the ludicrous feature in the reality, 
we easily allow ourselves to be cajoled into accepting it. 

We have spoken of the effect of exaggeration as a kind of 
illusion, and this suggests that all exaggeration, including the last 
species, acts by producing a momentary belief in the assertion 
made. Nor is it difficult to see why this is so. All verbal affirm- 
ation tends to excite belief in the hearer’s mind, and, as we have 
seen, the exaggerator is for the most part careful to wear the 
aspect of veracity. Since, moreover, to exaggerate is simply to 
add to fact, it is plain that when the fictitious element is wisely 
chosen it must be exceedingly difficult to suspect inaccuracy. So 
far, then, as it is knowingly pursued as an art, it must be the first 
business of the artist to emphasize the element of reality and to 
surround this with congruous and appropriate adjuncts. For the 
rest the method will vary according to circumstances. The ap- 
pearance of strong emotional excitement must of course be always 
avoided, since this is too distinctively suggestive of bias and self- 
deception. But, as we have seen, great earnestness of manner may 
well be cultivated in those cases where acertain warmth of feeling 
is appropriate. On the other hand, when the statement is not of 
a kind to need such feeling as its accompaniment, the style of 
exaggeration cannot have too much of the artistic element of 
Tepose. 

The reason why we are much less exacting in the matter of 
verisimilitude in the case of laughable exaggeration has been partly 
suggested by Charles Lamb. All illusion is dispelled by a 
corrective action of the mind. In the case of exaggeration this 
means an awakening of the critical faculty to note the various 
aspects of the statement which bear on its truth or falsity. Now 
we are not always equally disposed to make this intellectual 
effort. In a general way, we listen to an exceedingly painful 
narrative in a much more critical mood than to a very agreeable 
one; the natural impulse to throw off what is distressing makes 
us quick to spy logical defects. This is why pathetic descrip- 
tion so easily appears exaggerated. The recognition by culti- 
vated minds of a note of false pathos in many of Dickens’s de- 
scriptions is due to a sharpened critical faculty specially awake to 
all attempts to make too much of the painful element of life. If, 
on the other hand, the effect of exaggeration is wholly pleasant, 
our instinct to seize and retain what is agreeable acts as a sort of 
soporific on the critical faculty. Thus, in the gay moods of comedy, 
we are naturally averse to rigid scrutiny. Another reason why we 
are less careful about perfect accuracy in the case of amusing 
narrative or description is that a suspicion of exaggeration, even 
if it should arise, is much less fatal to the desired effect than in 
other kinds of recital. If we find that a man has been overdoing 
an account of some catastrophe, or even drawing on his imagination 
in the description of some unexciting personal experience, we 
naturally feel that we are imposed on. But if the motive of the ex- 
aggeration is at once seen to be a desire to amuse, we easily forgive 
the imposition. And, strange to say, as soon as we have performed 
this little act of generosity, we find that the actual consciousness 
of the exaggeration adds a new element of lively gratification. 
For exaggeration, when harmless, is in itself a form of incongruity, 
and so is fitted to excite our amusement. And if we are sufficien 
good-natured, the very sense that we ourselves are being h 
imposed on by the well-executed piece of extravagance may intro- 
duce a still further element of hilarity. Thus it is that we are able 
to go on enjoying comedy or the extravagant representations of a 
lively talker, when all the while there is an under-consciousness 
of the illusory element. The degree of illusion is sufficient for 
the effect, and the recurring sense of unreality only seems to 
strengthen the effect by adding another harmonious vibration of 
pleasure. 

The art of successful literary exaggeration is thus often a matter 
of some delicacy and tact. ‘To suppose that people will swallow 
exactly the same amount of exaggeration, whatever the style of 
composition, is the error of inexperienced and undiscerning 
writers. If, for example, a man is writing in a cynical vein against 
some form of social annoyance, the length of the imaginative tether 
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we allow him will depend on what we represent to ourselves as his 
state of mind. If he writes about bores, and seems to feel really 
plagued by the people he describes, we do not easily brook exag- 
geration; we naturally turn round and ask why he lets himself be 
“sat upon” in this feeble fashion. But if he evidently writes in a 
playful mood, we allow him to go very much further. This may 
suffice to indicate the conditions of exaggeration as a fine art. Of 
its ethical aspects we prefer not to speak, since it would easily 
seem an instance of transparent exaggeration to enlarge on the 
evils of what rarely deceives anybody long, and the worst con- 
sequence of which is probably an occasional injury to the finer 
sense of truth in the exaggerator’s own mind. 


CHRISTIAN PILGRIM NOTE PAPER. 


influence malign over Sloth, 


INCE the celebrated moral of half a 
century ago, it may be doubted whether any invention of | 
equal ingenuity has suggested itself to the mind of man until the | 
device the name of which stands at the head of this article, 
Illustrated note paper used at one time to be rather a favourite 
institution, especially in connexion with watering-places. Some 
of it was comic ; and everybody must remember the sheets which 
bore an engraving—borrowed, if we mistake not, from Leech— 
representing an unutterably hideous bathing-woman subjecting 
infants to watery tortures. More generally the scenery of the 
watering-place formed the heading—very neat rows of lodging- 
houses, with a church in the distance and a row of bathing- 
machines in the foreground, generally doing duty impartially 
enough for Hastings or Bognor, Broadstairs or Southsea. It 
is believed that stationery of this kind still flourishes; but the 
institution of monograms has rather cut the ground from under 
it. The Christian Pilgrim Note Paper which lies before us is 
an effort of a higher kind. Scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress 
decorate the upper half of its obverse leaf, outlined in the 
manner of Retzsch. It is particularly interesting to observe 
that the curious costume generally associated with the Prince 
of Denmark and his friends is here adjusted to the person- 
ages of the famous allegory. All the male characters have those 
peculiar tight fleshings, belted very much at the waist, and sur- 
mounted by a neat little jerkin and an elegant cap and feather, 
which distinguish the inhabitants of Retzschland. Their swords 
hang at the same angle, and their moustaches have evidently been 
trimmed by the same artist in hair. Ciristian, indeed, is particu- 
larly like Horatio, and the scete where Pliable and Obstinate en- 
deavour to mislead him, and where he breaks away from them, is 
for all the world like the German draughtsman’s conception of 
Hamlet breaking away from his friends in search of the Ghost. 
We only miss those very attractive gusseted—is that the proper 
word ?—hauts-de-chausses which sometimes diversify the fleshing 
arrangement, It is needless to observe that the Christian Pilgrim 
Note Paper is intended to do more than merely delight the letter- 
writer with pleasing views. It is intended to inspire him with 
roper thoughts, to keep the verities of the Christian religion 
fore his eyes, and, in short, to soften his manners and exercise 
a generally beneficial influence upon him. It is even suggested 
that by a cunning selection the drawings might be made appropriate 
to the subjects of the letter ; though, as their number is decidedly 
limited and their connexion with the ordinary affairs of life not ob- 
vious, the suggestion seems more well meant than practicable. In- 
deed the expectations of the effect of the Christian Pilgrim Note 
Paper entertained by its promoters and panegyrists strike a sober 
critic a8,on the whole, enthusiastic. The City Press thinks that this 
note paper will “lessen the difficulty ” caused to missionaries by 
“the undue prominence given to abstruse disputations among 
Christians themselves.” In short, though zealots may fight about 
doctrines and churches, he can’t be wrong who is well provided 
with Christian Pilgrim Note Paper. This seems to partake of the 
error of fetichism. But it is proper to mention that the publisher 
of the Note Paper does not seem to entertain quite such exalted 
views of his invention. He is, however, a practical man, and has 
taken a practical view of the matter. Having ascertained from 
Whitaker's Almanac that there are 18,000,000 Episcopalians, 
14,000,000 Methodists, 13,500,000 Roman Catholics among 
English-speaking peoples, and that Presbyterians, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, minor sects, and “no particular re- 
ligion ” divide the rest, he has sent a specimen of Christian Pilgrim 
Note Paper to representative persons of each persuasion. Ue has 
published the answers, and they make a collection which is, if 
possible, a greater curiosity than the Note Paper itself. 

The Episcopalians are represented by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and by Mr. Daniel Wilson, a representation which is perhaps 
not altogether exhaustive. The Archbishop is more cautious than 
he has sometimes shown himself in his correspondence, and com- 
mits himself only to the statement that the outline subjects are 
“very prettily done.” Nor has he, so far as we have observed, 
in his recent visitation recommended Christian Pilgrim Note 
Paper as a means of promoting unity. So, too, the Vicar of 
Islington contents himself with the statement that he ‘“‘ very much 
admires the new note paper.” This, it will be observed, is, like the 
Archbishop's, a wholly esthetic judgment, and does not enter 
upon the question of the advantage of Christian Pilgrim Note 
Paper to missionaries, or ofits efficacy asa healer of the wounds of 
Christendom. Cardinal Manning is much less guarded. He, too, 


is partially esthetic, and considers the designs to be “ executed 


with great skill and taste.” But he goes further than this, He “ con- 
siders the intention exceedingly good.” This is complimentary, 
if nothing more. But there is much more. His Eminence thinks 
that the introduction of this Note Paper “ will be productive of 
much good,” as it will “place higher and more Christian ideas 
before the minds of the world.” The Cardinal is rather well 
known as a crotcheteer from his temperance advocacy; but this 
enthusiasm for designs from the Pilgrim’s Progress, as “ likely 
to be productive of much good,” leaves his championship 
of water far behind. It should be noticed that his Emi- 
nence’s comparatives are a little puzzling. The ideas sug- 
— by Christian's tights, Pliable’s feather, and the horn- 
ets and winglets of a very a fiend, who is shedding 
gnorance, and Presumption, will 
place higher and more Christian ideas before the world. Higher 
than what ? is the question that naturally suggests itself, and the 
answer is hardly clear. The Methodist fourteen millions are re- 
presented by the President of the Wesleyan Conference, who 
thinks the etchings beautiful and well fitted to promote the object 
stated in the advertisement. The object te in the publisher's 
advertisement is, as far as we can make out, the perfectly legiti- 
mate and businesslike one of selling the sheets of Note Paper at so 
many for a shilling. But perhaps the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference adopts the sanguine views of the City Press, and thinks 
that the Note Paper will be a convenient substitute for creeds and 
confessions. ‘The Moderator of the Synod of the “ Presbyterian 
Church of England” is again a cautious man, and confines 
himself to the statement that he “ honours the motive.” The 
Chairman of the Congregational Union is critical, not to say 
sententious. “If,” says Dr. Allon, “‘a song may win him 
who a sermon flies,’ Art may direct thought to religious things 
that could not be otherwise arrested.” Why Dr. Allon should 
wish to arrest religious things we do not quite know. But 
ges it is the thought and not the things which are to 
arrested, in which case the Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union is in need of a few short lessons in English 
composition. However, Dr. Allon picks himself up again, and 
concludes with a laconic utterance worthy of Victor Hugo. 
“Bunyan,” he says, “interprets all hearts.” Therefore it is 
evident that the Christian Pilgrim Note Paper which interprets 
Bunyan is suitable for the communications of all hearts. Mr. 
arenes commendation and God speed has a certain grimness 
about it. “I wish success,” he says, “to everything that brings 
truth before thoughtless people.” This limitation'of the range of 
the Christian Pilgrim Note Paper seemsa little unkind. The 
Church of England, the Church of Rome, the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Congregationalists, having 
been spoken for by these great persons, there remain un- 
accounted for the Unitarians, the minor sects, and the “No- 
ticular-religion ” per Perhaps the Rev. T. Freckleton of 
nity Church is a Unitarian, though our acquaintance with his - 
particular form of belief does not warrant us in pronouncing 
him to be such. He appears to be more strongly convinced than 
any other person of the probable effect of the Christian Pilgrim 
Note Paper in promoting the unity of Christendom. Judging by 
the arrangement, the minor sects are answered for by Mrs. 
Pennefather of Mildmay and the no-particular-religionists by 
Lord John Manners. ‘This is certainly a libel on Lord John. As 
for the lady, we are in the same state of ignorance as we are 
with regard to the Rey. T. Freckleton. Mrs. Pennefather pro- 
mises her good word to the enterprise, but Lord John Manners 
associates himself with it by making a suggestion for its further 
improvement. In the specimen engravings there is a legend under 
each, but notso on the Note Paper, and the late Postmaster-General 
would like to have it there too. Not very long ago it was Lord 
John’s bounden duty to endeavour to increase the consumption of 
note paper by all fair means, so as to swell Her Majesty’s revenue, 
and as the correspondence is undated, this may have been one of 
his efforts in his vocation. 

It cannot be supposed that such a brilliant idea as that of the 
Christian Pilgrim Note Paper will be allowed to remain the exclu- 
sive property of Christianity. We should imagine that Cardinal 
Manning has already suggested to his Temperance friends the pro- 
priety of following the example. Note paper with drunkards of 
the tinest Cruikshankian type represented at the top would be 
quite in harmony with the general character of the movement, and 
dir Wilfrid Lawson making his annual motion, Cardinal Manning 
leading Temperance processions through the streets, and many other 
ennobling subjects suggest. themselves as variations. From the 
Temperance people the plan will naturally be borrowed by the 
anti-vaccinationists. For them a better heading can hardly be 
imagined than Mr. Dodson’s celebrated group of the policeman, 
the tortured infant, the fiendish doctor, and the agonized mother. 
Perhaps some of the old plates, already referred to, representing 
the woes of infants at the hands of bathing-women, might be 
worked up for this purpose. The bathing-machine could be trans- 
formed into a surgery and the bathing-woman into a policeman 
with the greatest ease and with a certainty of success, while the 
infant, which, if we recollect aright, is very plump and squalls 
loudly, would be available without the slightest alteration. 
Indeed the capacities of illustrated note paper are endless, and 
if the machinery is half so powerful as Cardinal Manning, 
Dr. Allon, and others of its panegyrists affirm, no earnest 
agitator can afford to neglect it, “Even politics proper are 
not beyond its sphere, and it would be easy to give hints 
to any draughtsman for a striking and appropriate series of 
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oe representing the chief performances of Her Majesty’s 
overnment during the past Session. As for the Christian Pilgrim 


ice-axe, for in one of the two lithographed sketches which adorn 
the book the leading guide is seen holding a long alpenstock in 


Note Paper itself, we very sincerely hope that it may produce all | his left hand, while his right wields a short-handled axe with 


the good which its friends expect from it. No statistics, we 
believe, are available as to the actual improvement in morality 
produced by the use of moral pocket-handkerchiefs; and it may 
not be easy to gauge the advances made towards the unity of 
Christendom by the employment of Christian Pilgrim Note Paper. 
But, as the representative men say, almost with one accord, the 
motive is excellent ; and if thoughtful writers—or, as Mr. Spurgeon 
thinks more likely, thoughtless ones—find their tone becoming 
higher as a result of the contemplation of the tights and the 
feathers and the other belongings of these Christian pilgrims, why 
so much the better for them and for the publisher and for the 


world at large. 


SOME EARLY ALPINE LITERATURE. 


A FEW weels ago we gave a retrospective review of the 
account of Mont Blane printed by Mr. H. M. Atkins in 
1838. By one of the coincidences well known to book-hunters, 
two more early Alpine records have come in our way unsought ; 
one is the account of an ascent of Mont Blanc a few years earlier 


than Mr. Atkins’s, the other is a book of general Swiss travel. | 


Both belong to the second period of Alpine literature and explo- 
ration, as it may be called. Not counting the prehistoric times 
of ignorance (whereof a word presently), in which it was barely 
known that there were icy mountains in Switzerland, the first 

riod may be dated from Pococke and Windham’s visit to 

hamonix in 1741. Alpine travelling was thenceforward known 
as a thing difficult, dangerous, and eccentric, but conceivable. 
Rousseau gave the esthetic impulse which had been wanting, and 
mountaineering was born. To this period belong the first con- 
quests of Mont Blane by Jacques Balmat and De Saussure. Its end 
may be roughly marked by the Treaty of Vienna; or we might for a 
more precise boundary take 1818, the date after which the ascents 
of Mont Blane become comparatively frequent. Then comes the 
second period—a time of research often eager and strenuous, but 
not yet systematic, in which mountaineering gave signs of 
vigorous youth, though not yet a formed and full-grown art. This 
brings us down to about the middle of the century, or say 1852, 
when Albert Smith began lecturing on Mont Blanc, and from 
which time M. Charles Durier, in his excellent monograph, dates the 
modern popularity of the mountain. In the third quarter of the 
century the conquest of the Alps has advanced no longer by the 
attacks of occasional adventurers, but by systematic and unre- 
mitting invasion. As far as exploration and survey go, it is now, 
except in some outlying parts, all but complete. What further 
derclepuents of mountaineering we may see in the course of an- 
other twenty years it would be rash to prophesy; some say that 
mountaineering without guides has a great future before it. At 
all events we must not assume hastily that the present generation 
of climbers have reached the limits of skill or success, Within 
the last twenty years, we think, certainly within the last thirty, 
routes and passes have n descri by good mountaineers 
as utterly impracticable which have since been repeatedly 
traversed. Still more strikingly is the belief in progress con- 
firmed when we turn back to the accounts of half a century ago, 
and observe the vast difference made by training and experience 
on the mountains, and possibly by the general raising of the 
standard of physical cultivation among the well-to-do classes, 
between that time and ours. 

Here we have the relation of an “ Ascent to the Summit of 
Mont Blanc in 1834,” an enlarged reprint of two lectures by Dr. 
Martin Barry, President of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh. His ascent was remarkable as being the first that had 
been made for four years, and the first ever made so late in the 
season (September 16). There isa page or two of introduction 
about Switzerland in general, including a notice of the view from 
the Faulborn, described as “a peak of the Oberland of Berne,” 
still “ but little known.” But Dr. Barry comes to his point pretty 
soon. The bovkis provided with a carefully numbered panorama 
of the chain of Mont Blanc, and the description of: Chamonix in 
the text is interspersed with references to this in a manner which 
has an odd effect. As thus:— 

Beneath that heaven-high wall of frowning rock and chilling ice, border- 
ing upon the barrier of permanent congelation, and like an oasis within a 
wilderness of frost, was the green vale of Chamonix, smiling with rural 
beauty and the abodes of man ; the river Arve (49) rising at my feet, and 
winding its way in silver through the meadows of that vale. 


From poetry we jump to science. Dr. Barry, like a true Scot, 
takes Ben Lomond as his unit of magnitude, and shows how Mont 
Blanc above tke snow-line would hold eight Ben Lomonds, and 
the whole mountain down to the sea-level would cover at least 
ninety. The ascent appears to have been unusually difficult ; the 
methods employed are described more in detail than in Mr. 
Atkins’s book, but show mountaineering as still in a rude stage. 
The traveller had “bifid iron points” screwed into his shoes 
before going on the ice. Short ropes, “twelve or fourteen feet 
long,” were used to secure the party “in twos and threes” on the 
snow-fields. There were six guides; but, it seems, only one axe 
among them—a common woodman’s axe, for anything that appears. 
Dr. Hamel, however (1820), speaks of a special “ Eisbeil” as a 
recognized instrument. In any case it was not like the modern 


| which he is cutting steps. A terrific description is given of the 
| Glacier des Bossons; but comparison of other early accounts 
makes the conclusion inevitable, after all reasonable allowance for 
exaggeration, that this part of the journey was really much more 
difficult fifty years ago than it is now. Another point on 
which all these accounts agree, and in which the authors can- 
not have been wholly mistaken, is that the Grands Mulets are 
represented as very troublesome of access. Fellows, Barry, and 
Atkins, all describe the ascent from the glacier to the sleeping- 
place as a long and severe spell of mixed ice and rock work. For 
the last twenty years or more there has not been the slightest 
difficulty at this spot. The curious reader may be referred for a 
plausible solution of this puzzle to M. Durier, who considers that the 
_ rocks must formerly have been struck at a much lower point. But as 
| to the actual conformation of the Grands Mulets, we fear that no 
way can be devised to save the accuracy of these early climbers, 
| With one accord they give sketches in which the rocks appear 
‘about as steep as the spire of Salisbury Cathedral. Not only the 
eyesight of later travellers, but the passionless and inflexible 
evidence of photography, tells a rg Mme tale. We can 
only suppose that these good people, bewildered by the novelty 
and difficulty of the expedition, were carried away by an inflamed 
imagination. It is oa known, indeed, that unpractised eyes are 
| apt to estimate an incline much in excess of its real steepness ; 
| but to draw a steeple where you see a good broad rock buttress re- 
quires something more. 

Dr. Barry was to some extent a scientific observer, and was on 
| the watch for the symptoms then commonly felt at great heights, 
and attributed to the rarefaction of the air. No remarkable 
fatigue was noted till within a thousand feet of the summit, when 
exhaustion and difficulty of breathing came on; when rest was 
taken on the completion of the ascent, these troubles vanished as 
suddenly as they had come. Appetite entirely disappeared, and 
only an unguenchable thirst remained. Atkins records the like 
feelings, and Fellows’s party had suffered even more. How 
different has been, in the great majority of cases, the experience 
of later travellers! A good published instance is M. Durier’s 
own, which he gives in discussing this very topic :— 

Nous n’avons pas €prouvé le plus léger malaise, pas méme d’essouflement, 
et on me permettra den citer une preuve un peu vulgaire, mais décisive : 
nous sommes montés par l’aréte des Bosses et, au bas de la dernitre rampe 
de glace, courte mais fort escarpée, j’ai allumé une pipe et c’est en fumant 
que je suis arrivé au sommet de la montagne—au scandale, du reste, de 
notre guide, qui me disait: ‘* Mais, monsieur, on n’est jamais arrivé au 
sommet du Mont Blanc en fumant!” 


Moreover, the greater height of Elbruz has been twice scaled of 
late years without any inconvenience being felt even by the native 
porters who accompanied the English travellers, and were not 
themselves practised mountaineers. It is abundantly established 
that mountain sickness, as it is now called, depends on many other 
conditions besides the rarefaction of the air. There must, of 
course, be a limit to the height at which active muscular exertion 
is possible; but we cannot say that it is ascertained. Perhaps 
Mr. Whymper’s forthcoming report of the Andes may throw some 
light on this. Dr. Barry had a considerable inkling of the true 
state of the matter; for, noting the individual differences which 
even in his time were conspicuous in the symptoms observed in 
different ascents, he says:— How far referrible to the condition 
of the system and how far to atmospheric changes is still un- 
certain.” He made some attempts towards a table of comparative 
statistics on this question, but gave it up for want of sufficient 
data. He justly mentions, as examples of the accommodation of 
which the breathing organs are capable, the high inhabited table- 
lands of Thibet and South America; and his conclusion is that 
with which we must still be content—‘‘ The minimum of density 
at which this function would become, by habit, possible we do 
not yet know.” Dr. Hamel’s collection of facts, the fullest which 
had then been made (Beschreibung zweyer Reisen auf den Mont- 
blanc, Wien, 1821), does not seem to have been known to Dr. Barry. 
For his view from the summit Dr. Barry enjoyed thé rare ad- 
vantage of a sky perfectly free from cloud. Otherwise it calls for 
no special remark, save that it did not include the Mediterranean, 
though it did include the famous—and fabulous—Mont Iséran ; 
but his enumeration leaves it quite uncertain whether the object 
shown to him as Mont Iséran was a peak or a col. 

The other book of travels on which we have stumbled is less 
ambitious, more discursive, and in a general way more amusing 
toread. It is by Charles Joseph Latrobe, dated 1829, and en- 
titled The Alpenstock ; or, Sketches of Swiss Scenery and Manners. 
Mr. Latrobe spent two seasons in rambles about Switzerland, 
chiefly in the Bernese region, his base of operations being 
Erlenbach in the Simmenthal, where he seems to have established 
an intimate friendship with the pastor's family. There is little or 
nothing in the book of mountaineering proper, except a note of 
the ascent of the Jungfrau from Grindelwald in 1828. Mr. 
Latrobe incidentally gives the legend, now sufficiently exploded, 
of an ancient glacier pass from Grindelwald to the Valais, 
even specifying the year 1712 as the time when it was last 
open. In his own walks he shows an independent turn of 
mind, dispensing as much as possible with guides, and setting his 
face, even to open rebuke, against the shameless begging which had 
' already become rife in the Oberland. In crossing the Col de Bone 
homme alone he came near to losing hia way, as many others have 
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done, and was right glad to find it again. He deserves remem- 
brance as an early traveller who thoroughly enjoyed Alpine 
scenery, and would take some trouble to seek unhackneyed reutes. 
The state of information of the English public at the time may be 
essed by his thinking it needful to explain almost apologetically 
“that the Alpenstock is the name of the long iron-spiked pole, in 
common use in the Alps, in the hands of the chamois-hunter, the 
erystal-hunter, and the pedestrian traveller; and, therefore, not an 
unfitting symbol of the pursuits of one of the latter class.” 

We have made passing mention of the primitive or prehistoric 
stage of Alpine literature, and we shall end by citing a monument 
of it which we believe is not generally known. Almost at the 
end of the eighth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, in the 
number for February 9, 1673-4, is a communication concerning 
“the icy mountain, called the Gletscher, in the Canton of Berne, 
in Helvetia,” said to have been “imparted to us_from Paris 
by that worthy and obliging person Monsieur Justel, who 
had received it from a trusty hand living upon the place.” 
It seems probable that the Grindelwald glaciers are meant; 
in 1708, at any rate, William Burnet (son of the Bishop) re- 

ired to Grindelwald in person, and wrote a more particular 
account to Hans Sloane, which is printed in the Transactions of 
that year. M. Justel's report is accompanied by a most wonderful 
sketch, in which the ice-fall is represented by a conglomerate of 
pear-shaped lumps. It is impossible to do justice to it in words 
for the reader’s satisfaction, or to identify any local features for 
one’s own. He states that “the mountain itself’—7.c. one or 
both of the Grindelwald glaciers—“ is very high, and extends itself 
every year more and more over the neighbouring meadows, by 
increments that make a great noise and cracking.” He adds that 
“there is such another mountain near Geneva and upon the Alps,” 
which may be taken, we conceive, as one of the earliest specific 
notices of Mont Blanc made with a scientific intention. Burnet’s 
letter of 1708 shows a certain advance; he distinguishes the 
upper and the lower glacier, though not very lucidly. ‘There I 
saw,” he says, “ between two Mountains, like a River of Ice, which 
divides itself in two Branches, and in its way from the top of the 
Mountains to the bottom swells in vast Heaps, some bigger than 
St. Paul's Church.” He was told that the glacier increased and 
decreased for alternate periods of seven years; “ but I doubt,” he 
judiciously added, “ their Observation is not exact, and I suspect 
that they say it, to seem to know something singular.” These 

pers (together with a still earlier notice communicated to the 

yal Society in 1668, No. 49 of the Transactions) should find 
their place, if they have not done so already, in the bibliography 
of glacial theory. 


ONE’S HOUSE IN THE MARKET. 


CT is the common experience of the buyer to find a dear market, 
and of the seller to find no market at all. Perhaps few people 
sealize the truth of this paradox more than those who seek for a 
residence or have one which they wish to dispose of. The news- 
pers may be full of tempting advertisements, and the house-agents’ 
ks have numerous opportunities to offer; but it is found that 
the only suitable tenements are valued at a higher rate than that 
which the house-hunter is prepared to pay, whilst experience soon 
teaches him not to expect much of the “ bijou residences in May- 
fair,” or the “ roomy houses in the Regent's Park,” that are oflered 
to him on such modest terms. No good things grow on gooseberry 
bushes except gooseberries, and even they can be acquired only 
at the cost of many pricks. By dint of much perseverance and 
fatigue a house may in time be obtained more or less of the desired 
pretensions ; it is only when it is proposed to part with it that the 
difficulties of the house market fully assert themselves. They do 
not, to be sure, become apparent at once. The trouble taken in 
the acquisition of a house does not lead its owner at first to anti- 
cipate the slightest difficulty in getting rid of it. Indeed there is 
possibly a latent conviction in his mind that many people are already 
covetous of inhabiting it. The situation is so good ; either so near the 
Park, or so handy for the British Museum. ‘The living rooms are so 
comfortable and well-proportioned, the bedrooms so airy, the drain- 
age and decoration so equally perfect. It is, in fact, a gem in its 
way—kind friends have, indeed, now and again so styled it, and it 
is thought, therefore, that a few hints to these may be suflicient to 
secure an immediate deal. The kind friends, however, when it 
comes to the point, are found to be self-denying, and do not avail 
themselves readily of the. chance offered them. The weeks slide 
by, and after all no eager purchasers appear to be vying with each 
other for the possession of the treasure. When once this un- 
toward fact is fully recognized some little further advance is 
made. Good wine, to be sure, needs no bush; but nevertheless 
@ few neat handbills timidly peeping from the dining-room 
windows invite passers-by to inquire within. The immediate 
result of this step is that curious passers-by avail themselves of the 
opportunity to explore the interior, without the slightest intention 
of ucquiring the property, and a deluge of letters sets in from 
house-agents professing to have clients in search of just such a 
residence. The hope has probably been hitherto indulged that 
no agent need be employed ; but, since weeks have sped without 
any fish taking the bait, it is thought advisable to seek his aid, let 
his fees be ever so exorbitant. No sooner is this done than 
swarms of persons bearing the unmistakably harried stamp of the 
genuine house-hunter invade the premises, but frequently with 


somewhat vague ideas of why they come. One day arrives a family 
who want a larger house than the one on view; another, some 
people who plead, almost ad misericordiam, that they require one 
ata less rent. For the first few days there is no cessation of 
callers, The door-bell and knocker are continually going, and 
the servants are run off their legs. The family in possession 
meantime live in a state of constant nervous excitement. All 
their rooms have to be kept in uncomfortable apple-pie order, 
ready for inspection at a moment's notice, and bevies of strangers 
are perpetually invading their privacy at most inconvenient times 
and seasons. They are buoyed up, however, by the assurance 
that, amidst so many persons admitted to view, there will cer- 
tainly be some anxious to come to terms; and, indeed, so confident 
are they of this that they even contemplate raising their price. 
Such competition should obviously make a good market; and at 
all events they will stand out for their full price, and make no 
weak concession in the way of taking pounds instead of guineas. 
Unfortunately, though “ men may come,” it is found that they 
also “go”; and, like the brook of song, the house “ goes on for 
ever,” or at all events does not go off. Various as are the classes of 
callers, they all seem actuated by a common determination not to 
treat. They go all over the house, some of them from garret to 
cellar; they ask numberless questions, and ap to be satisfied 
with the answers they receive; they even send their friends and 
relations in different relays to ccnfirm their opinions; but, after a 
while, are heard of no more. <A pair of lovers come one day, and 
smirk playfully at each other on the staircase, or kiss surreptitiously 
in the conservatory. ‘They express a honeyed approval and admi- 
ration of everything. Probably it is the first house they have 
looked at, and they care little or nothing what their house is, so 
they may have a dovecote as soon as possible. ‘Two of the bride- 
elect’s sisters arrive a few hours afterwards, full of sweet apologies 
for the trouble they are giving. They go all over the house, and 
are even more rapturous than the intending happy pair them- 
selves. They are greatly taken with the conservatory on the 
landing, and point out to each other what a charming boudoir 
dear Angelina will make of the closet adjoining the draw- 
ing-room; whilst, should there be a Virginian creeper sprawl- 
ing over the passage window, they declare “it looks quite like 
the country.” They apportion the different rooms, and endeavour 
to compensate for the time they sacrifice and to ingratiate them- 
selves with the householders by whispering audibly their convic- 
tion that it is “the very thing to suit Edwin.” Next morning 
they come again with the bride elect, but accompanied also by 
their mother. They are as ecstatic as ever, and look anxiously 
to the elder lady for confirmation of their opinion, eagerly 
seconding the owner's explanation of the smell in the scul- 
lery, and accepting his views about the want of cupboard 
accommodation on the nursery landing. Mamma is less enthusi- 
astic than the girls perhaps, and cannot agree that the high- 
art wall-paper in the drawing-room compensates for deficient 
servants’ accommodation, or that the rustic fernery on the leads 
atones for the look-out over the livery stables; but no serious ob- 
jections are made to the house, and the possessor hugs himself in the 
assurance that the place is as good as let or sold, as the case may 
be, since the ladies have taken a fancy to it. A week elapses, 
however, without further notice from this eager family, and the 
comforting assurance as to their obvious intentions grows cooler. 
The lovers are obviously impressed wit the more tempered views 
of their elders or are flirting with some other house. One evening, 
however, Edwin turns up again, bringing “ the governor” to look 


_at his discovery. Perhaps the Virginian creeper and the rus in 


urbe over the cistern impress him less than they did the young 
ladies, but he is obviously anxious to settle on some home and 
have done with it. Angelina will be enough for his happiness, 
and he has no present anxiety about the kitchen range or the 
aspect of the night nursery. Paterfamilias, being of a practical 
turn and uncomfortably exigent about minor shortcomings, pooh- 
poohs the attractive drawing-room and stigmatizes the boudoir as 
“a mere cupboard.” He cannot conceive where the man servant 
is to sleep; thinks meanly of the staircase ; dubs the entrance hall 
utterly narrow and insuflicient, and declares that he has no desire 
to see either the kitchen floor or the bedrooms. His remarks fill 
the wistful vendors with dismay, and when another week has 
passed without further visits from anybody, they begin to fear 
tbat their swan is after all only a goose. After a while a 
fresh tide of visitors suddenly sets in, the clients probably 
of another agent who has discovered that the house is to be dis- 
posed of. This second batch of visitors is, however, for some un- 
defined reason even more hopeless than the first. An elderly lady 
calls in search of a house for an older lady still, who must cer- 
tainly see it herself before anything is settled; but who, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be moved from Cheltenham. ‘Then come the father 
and mother of a large family, who are only concerned about the 
accommodation offered, and care little for the convenience of the 
gas-stove, and nothing whatever for the tasteful wainscots of 
India matting. The sole question, they explain, is whether the 
house will hold them. As to that they are doubtful. They moon 
about from room to room, harried with anxiety as to where the 
girls are to sleep, and whether it will do to put the three bojs in 
the dressing-room. They consult painfully with each other, and 
even take the wearied householders themselves into their conti- 
dence, expatiating on the necessity of baby sleeping within hearing 
of his mother, and on the inconvenience of the twins being girl 
and boy, an evil for which the householders express their sympathy, 
but for which they have no present remedy to olier. When all 
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these vexed problems have been settled to their 
faction, they again have a thorough inspection of 
and take their departure, to be heard of no more. } 

So many peopl: have now tacitly decided that the house is not 
a gem after all, that the owner begins reluctantly to share their 
opinion, What had hitherto been his pride and joy he now re- 
gards with unwilling contempt, and, as he returns home of an 
evening, he positively loathes the sight of his own residence and 
of the hhandbills mocking his struggles to be rid of it. There isnow 
some thought of a reduction of terms. The agent is told in the 
strictest confidence that he may hint at the possibility of an offer 
being accepted. As, therefore, four thousand guineas have been 
asked, the agent calls one day to say he has an offer of two thousand 
pounds; or the business-like gentleman who so deliberately poked 
about the plaster of the thin walls with his umbrella, and jumped 
heatily on the quivering floors, writes on one side only of some 
thin blue paper to ask bluntly what is the lowest selling price, 
pointing out that, as an investment, a leasehold property should 
pay seven or eight cent., that he has many houses in the 
neighbourhood and knows the value of property in the district, 
that he could have bought the house next door a short time ago 
for 1,000/, and that he supposes the one in question would let for 
about rool. a year. Another intending purchaser is willing to come 
to terms provided the drains are entirely reconstructed, or some 
impossible alteration carried out which shall provide the house- 
maid’s closet with a fireplace and convert it into a smoking-room. 
Eventually the house is disposed of for about half the sum asked, 
and the distracted owners congratulate themselves that, if they 
have sacrificed money, they have purchased peace of mind. They 
are not yet out of the fire, however; for, before the purchase is 
completed and the agreement signed, the other parties to it sud- 
denly insist on further stipulations which had not occurred to 
them before. The roof must be inspected by a competent sur- 
veyor, and an engineer cousin must be permitted to go all over the 
premises and give his opinion; moreover, unless the vendors will 
consent to leave half the purchase-money on mortgage at four per 
cent., the bargain must be considered asat anend. Bewildered 
and despairing, the householders consent to anything and every- 
thing, so that their health may not be shattered and their nervous 
system deranged by further worry. The surveyor therefore comes, 
and makes it his business to discover various flaws and faulty 
fittings; whilst the engineer cousin turns out to be a savant 
of three months’ standing in his profession, who finds a splendid 
tga J for displaying his knowledge in pointing out the 
absence of this, a the objectionable presence of that, to his 
wonder-stricken relatives. It is not till all the stipulations have 
been conceded—till, in fact, the deeds have been signed and 
the whole transaction closed at a ruinous sacrifice—that the 
young couple who} first saw the house make up their minds 
that it is exactly what they want, and offer to take it out 
of hand at the vendor's price without any stipulations what- 
ever, and are rather hurt that they cannot have it. When the 
various demands of the surveyor and the airy suggestions of the 
young engineer have been carried out there is only a rag of the 
purchase-money left to the unfortunate householder ; but the agent 
will take care to deduct at least two and a half per cent. from even 
this remnant as it passes through his hands, and the transaction 
will perhaps lead his much-suffering clients to wonder what ser- 
vices have been performed for the money. On reflection it will 
occur to them that they themselves have undertaken all the worry 
and trouble of showing people over their house, and that they have 
answered all advertisements from persons seemingly in want of 
such a residence. House-seekers, to be sure, have called, invited 
to do so by a perusal of the particulars in the agent’s book; but on 
themselves has fallen the difficult task of puffing their own goods. 
It is hard, they feel, that they should not only have had to pipe, 
but also to pay the piper. In the present overcrowded state of the 
liberal professions, young gentlemen of good manners and appear- 
ance in search of a calling might do well to turn their attention to 
the career of house-agency. They should be well primed with 
all the advantages of a house,and should have a prompt answer 
to every possible objection. They should be ready, moreover, to 
impersonate intending purchasers themselves, so that bond fide but 
wavering house-hunters might be goaded to a final decision by the 
apparent desire of the well-dressed young man, with an order in 
his hand, to take the place, and by his expressed intention to write 
to the agent by the evening's post. Nay more, his sisters and his 
aunts might fulfil a like mission, and even their children might be 
pressed into the service, and represent the darlings of an intending 
tenant. It is wonderful how the fact of another person being in 
treaty stimulates the zeal of a purchaser, and tends to conclude a 
bargain ; and a whispered announcement that “ the house will cer- 
tainly do” from our family of departing dummies in the doorway 
might frequently be found to produce at least an offer from a 
tempted but hesitating house-hunter on the stairs. 


apparent satis- 
oP the rooms, 


NAPOLEON’S FIRST BATTLE-FIELD. 


A RAILWAY is now open in North Italy which not only 
offers the straightest and shortest line from Paris and Turin 
to some of the most beautiful spots in the Western Riviera, and 
inciudes a new through the charming scenery of the 
Apennines, but has the merit of leading the traveller ugh a 
region which cannot easily be surpassed in historical and military 


interest. The line is one which, starting from Turin, divides into 
two branches—one passing through Alessandria, as far as which 
place it is identical with the main line from Milan to Bologna 
or to Genoa, and the other through Cherasco; these branches 
climb the Apennines by distinct routes from the north, unite 
near the summit of the Pass of Cadibona, as it is sometimes 
called, and together descend upon Savona, where they join the 
well-known line which connects Genoa with Nice. Savona ig 
an interesting and picturesque town, about five-and-twenty miles 
west of Genoa, and has an excellent hotel. The spot where the 
two branches join is the exact centre of the operations which, 
in the month of April 1796, first disclosed to the world the 
energy and genius of General Buonaparte. : 

It was the moment in the history of the great Republican 
struggle against the forces of Europe when the agony of the 
first resistance was over, and with it had begun to vanish some- 
thing of the heroic mood which makes Frenchmen still kindle at 
the names of Hoche and Joubert. The enemies of France had 
diminished in number and slackened in force. Prussia had come 
to terms; Spain was almost friendly. England, it is true, was 
still at war; but it was a war without fighting, since the one 
country was too strong to be attacked by land, and the other was 
invincibie by sea. There remained only Austria and Piedmont; 
Austria, which was fighting for her Belgian provinces, and had not 
yet begun to realize that they might be more valuable to offer as a 
bargain than to hold as a dominion, and Piedmont, which could 
not then bear to part from its beloved Savoy. Thus both in the 
Netherlands and in Italy hostile armies were facing each other. 
But in 1795 the war had languished. The troops of France held 
the southern passes of the Maritime Alps and the ridges of the 
Apennine mountains, along which they had been able to push 
nearly as far as the then independent territory of Genoa ; but they 
were held in check by the Piedmontese fortresses on the one hand 
and the Austrian armies on the other. Lombardy was then 
Austrian territory, and the armies which half a century later 
clashed mortally at Novara were now combined to prevent the 
Republican forces from pouring down from the barren mountains 
upon the level tracts—the promised land, as their leader styled it, to 
which warmth and food invited them quite as strongly as the desire 
of military glory. It was as far as Savona, or a little beyond it, 
that the French lines extended. A northerly movement towards 
the plains of the Po would bring them on the left against the Pied- 
montese under Colli, on the right against the Austrians under 
Beaulieu. Napoleon Buonaparte, aged twenty-six, hitherto known 
only for the success of his advice in the siege of Toulon and the 
energy of his action against the Parisian rising of the sections, had 
just been appointed by the Directory to the command of the army 
of Italy. It consisted of certain detachments placed among the 
mountains north of Nice and north of San Remo, and of something 
less than thirty thousand ragged heroes under his immediate com- 
mand. They had little food and no pay. The young commander 
delighted his divisional generals by the munificent gift of four 
louis apiece. 

The main chain of the Apennines near Savona runs, roughly 
speaking, parallel to the coast in a north-easterly direction, and at 
a distance of from ten to twenty miles from the sea. From the 
main chain there stretch northward lateral ridges at intervals of 
about ten miles apart. The valleys which separate these ridges. 
ultimately meet and drain into the Po; the ridges themselves 
are tumbled and broken, sinking in gaps and rising into peaks 
here and there difficult to climb, but in the main easy 
enough for a traveller on foot. There are but few roads con- 
necting valley with valley; in 1796 there were hardly any, and 
the population was thinly scattered. From Savona a road and 
railway now ascend towards the main chain, cross it by an easy pass 
about as high as the average of the English Lake mountains, and 
debouch upon a small upland plain at the head of one of the 
branches of the Bormida River. Here both road and railway 
separate. The Cherasco line keeps westward so as to mount across 
a gap in one of the northward parallel ridges just spoken of, and 
descend upon another and parallel Bormida at the little town of 
Millesimo; the other line of road and rail turns northward down 
its own proper valley, and descends by Cairo and Dego towards 
Acqui, before reaching which it is joined after long separation by 
its sister Bormida. The upland plain at which the roads separate 
is the plain of Carcare ; the railway station, a mile north of Car- 
care, is that of San Giuseppe di Cairo; and the gap across which 
the road passes westward over the intervening ridge towards 
Millesimo is the gap of Cosseria, so called from an old ruined fort 
which commands it on the northern side from a conspicuous peak 
of rock. Thus there are two parallel valleys, which we may call 
those of Millesimo and Cairo, or the western and eastern Bor- 
mida, respectively ; but the Millesimo valley has no pass at its 
head by which it can clear the main chain, and in order to reach 
the coast the traveller must cross by the Cosseria gap into the 
Cairo valley, and then proceed to Savona by the principal pass 
which the railway follows, Such is now the position of things; 


j the only difference eighty years ago being that neither road nor 


railway then existed, but only rough bridle-tracks along which 
field-guns were with difficulty dragged. An actual road, however, 
did exist, which quitted the Cairo valley lower down at Dego, 
passed eastward across its lateral ridge, and then mounted over the 
main chain at a moderate depression existing about eight miles 
east of the principal pass, and finally reached the coast at a little 
distance from Savona. This depression we will call the Old Pass. 
It was from the head of this Old Pass that news reached Buona- 
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on the 11th of April that his outposts were being attacked 
bre right wing of the Austrian army. Their left wing had on 
e previous day manceuvred in some force along the coast, and 
two large masses were closing in upon him among the mountains. 
A devoted colonel was holding a few small fieldworks near the 
Old Pass, and demanded instant support. The young French 
general determined to give it at all cost. He left the sea-coast to 
take care of itself, withdrew his divisions from before the Austrian 
left, and combined two-thirds of his force for a resolute attack 


on the enemy upon the Apennines, while the remaining divi- 
sion, that of Masséna, was despatched across the Carcare uplands, | 
by what is now the main pass, to penetrate by night to the ex- | 
treme Austrian flank and attack them from the north and. 
west. There exists no detailed records of the march or combat; 
but Masséna was just the man for the work. While the main 
French force was engaging the Austrians on the hill-tops, Masséna 
struck quickly and fiercely at.them from the rugged districts 
east of Cairo. They gave way, and fell back upon Dego, down in 
the eastern Bormida valley. ‘This is scene the first of the drama; 
it is known as the battle of Montenotte. No town of Montenotte 
exists, except indeed upon the maps, At best there are but a few 
houses, but the name is locally given to the rough mountain tract 
which lies to the e.st of Carcare. Scene the second introduces the 
Piedmontese. While Austria had been attacking from the north 
andeast, Piedmont had been closing in from the north-west; the 
army of Colli had been massing itself in the Millesimo valley, and 
was in command of the Cosseria gap and fort. Thus the victorious 
general had enemies in front of him at Dego and on his left at 
Millesimo; but the two were separated by a high ridge of 
mountains, and practically incapable of united effort, while he 
himself could fall upon either of them at his pleasure. It is exactly 
the position which an enterprising pena loves, and which 
Napoleon so often made for himself. If geography had made it 
for him nineteen years later—if, after the success of Ligny, an 
impassable ridge of hills had stretched northwards from Quatre 
Bras to Brussels ; if the heights between Wavre and Mont St. Jean 
had been two thousand feet high instead of two hundred—then 
Waterloo, if fought at all, would have had a different ending. 

In the first place, the army of Beaulieu must be beaten off for 
good. Down the valley of Cairo the Republican soldiers forced 
their way, met the enemy as he tried to hold his ground at Dego, 
and forced him down the gorges of the eastern Bormida beyond 
hope of rally. - A young officer distinguished himself in this en- 
counter ; he was made colonel on the field of battle; ten years later 
he was Marshal Lannes. And when the success of Dego was 
secure, and not till then, Buonaparte recalled his victorious troops, 
and sent them to help the one division which meanwhile, under 
Augereau, had been holding head to the west against the Pied- 
montese. Colli, as we have said, was in force at Millesimo, and 
he held the position of Cosseria, which commands the lateral gap. 
Night toned the conquering Frenchmen streamed across the 
ridge and surged round the old ruins of the fort. It was a terrible 
obstacle if held by determined men; and Provera, who was in 
charge of it, was a gallant officer. Rising high and steep directly 
above the gap, and dominating it by some five hundred feet, it was 
far beyond the reach of field artillery; and its conical sides, as the 
assailants mounted them, were swept by the fire of musketry from 
the old walls and ploughed by the huge stones which, as it were in 
memory of barbaric battles, the defenders rolled down from above. 
Here, indeed, was the crisis of the five days’ campaign. Joubert 
had been struck down in the assault; and, as the night darkened, 
even the daring of the Republican battalions failed them. One 
may stand upon the stones of the little fortress, which still remain 
much as they then were, and wonder that any soldiers should 
have dreamt of storming the position. But, if it were not carried 
within twenty-four hours, Colli would have time to draw his 
main body off, a junction would be arranged with Beaulieu far 
down in the plain, and the united armies would once more en- 
counter their assailants with superior and probably overwhelming 
strength. Next day came, and the struggle for the ruins re- 
commenced. All day long Provera, with his two thousand 
soldiers, crowned the low walls, and held the French at bay. By 
nightfall, overcome with sheer exhaustion and in despair of relief, 
he gave way, and the conquerors poureé down without check 
upon the now abandoned Millesimo, Colli had fallen back, not 
now to join his Imperial allies, but towards his own base at Ceva, 
to which indeed the road, such as it was, conducted him; and 
Piedmontese and Austrians were separated to joinno more. Buona- 
parte pressed Colli, and beat him again and again; a fortnight 
more, and Piedmont had concluded a separate treaty with the 
Directory, surrendering the chief passes of the Maritime Alps, 
which now became the main line of French communication, and 
the principal fortresses of the western plain of the Po. The young 
general had now a secure base for the operations which rendered 
for ever famous the first campaign of Italy. 

Standing on the crumbling walls of the old fortress, one finds 
plenty to see and to think about. There is a view unsur- 
passed even in the Apennines; a magnificent panorama of hill 
and rock, stretching northwards over the valleys that sink 
towards the plain, and southwards towards the heights of 

main chain. The works of the little fort cover a space 
some two hundred yards in diameter; its slope is clothed here 
and there with brushwood, while in parts it is almost precipitous; 
Cottages and churches lie among the corners and on the peaks of 
the hills beneath. To the west, beyond all, rises the superb 
snowy wall of the Western Alps, visible from end to end, with 


Monte Viso standing as a giant castle in their midst. Then one 
thinks of the moral of the story. Whether it is Beaulieu and 
Colli in Italy, or Wellington and Bliicher in Flanders, whenever 
two armies are working together, the point of junction should be 
made the strongest point of all; a single check, and the beaten - 
force finds an almost irresistible tendency to retreat towards its 
own base, and leave its companions to themselves. And, lastly, 
there is the almost unique personal interest connected with 
the spot. There was daring at Lodi, there was genius at 
Arcola, But it was not the marshes of Arcola, still less was it the 
bridge of Lodi, which first opened the door to the greatest military 
career in history. It was the little hill and dismantled castle of 
Cosseria, one hour’s walk and climb from the Millesimo station of 
the new Turin and Savona Railway. j 


CHURCH-HUNTING IN SUSSEX. 


J i hard-worked Londoner when he goes for a holiday too 
often takes his London surroundings with him. Nothing is 
more difficult than to idle systematically and seriously. When 
the philosopher sits by the sad sea shore he is too likely to speculate 
on the forms of water and illustrate his views on the wave theory. 
The artist cannot help making small sketches. The novelist watches 
the young people as they stroll in the sunset along the sand, and 
weaves plots. And so it comes to pass, over and over again, that 
a party ostensibly gathered in a country house to make holiday, 
after a few weak attempts at doing nothing, settle down to the 
regular employments of town life. The dry treatise, so forbidding 
among scenes of excitement, can then be mastered. The picture, 
laid aside for a few days, forces itself anew upon the attention. 
The halting verses form themselves into regular order, and rhymes 
come unbidden to the music of bees and rustling leaves. The 
student, the artist, the poet, are all soon hard at work, and the town 
parson, if there be one in the company, is driven abroad to search for 
unrestored churches, to copy punning epitaphs, and revise his 
list of dated.mouldings. Butthe ecclesiologist of to-day is a very 
different being from the ecclesiologist of thirty or even twent 
years ago. His sympathies come down to a period very m 
more recent than the thirteenth century. He openly professes a 
regard for Inigo Jones, and can admire Wren on occasion. A good 
piece of Stuart panelling fixes his attention more surely than 
decorated sedilia. The Lombardic character has no charms for 
him in comparison with a punning but pious epitaph of Cromwell’s 
time. He copies the early entries in the parish register, though it 
goes no further back than the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and asks anxiously after Georgian forms of special prayer. 
He looks with wonderful tolerance on powing, and insists on 
stripping off the altar-cloth in hopes of finding an Elizabethan 
oak table. He has a strange habit, too, of carrying a guide-book 
with him always, but not for the purpose of consulting it. Guide- 
books do not contain the kind of information he seeks, but he uses 
them to find out what has not been noticed. When the guide says 
such a place is not worth a visit, thither he wends his way; and 
true happiness is his when he discovers a region unknown to 
Murray and Stanford. Churches mentioned in the books are to 
him what editions unnoticed by Lowndes are to the bibliomaniac, 
or a new old fossil to the geologist. 

His ideal of the happy hunting-grounds may perhaps be found 
in the delta of the Arun, He has an eye like a huntsman’s for “a 
country,” and observes at once that behind the coast line which 
stretches from Bognor to Worthing, or about ten miles on either 
side of the mouth of the Arun at Littlehampton, there is a de- 
pression which, not long ago, as an old map tells him, was a 
swamp. Between this and the sea are a number of very small, 
very old, and very pretty churches. The parishes are microscopic 
in their minuteness, as they are in Essex near the coast line, 
pointing probably to an early and dense settlement of the immi- 
grant Saxons, and by consequence the churches are numerous. 
Within a few miles he finds church after church—discovers them, 
as he puts it—on which no archeological papers have been read, 
and of which no handbook notices more than the name. He sets 
steadily to work, looking forward, as his note-book gradually fills, 
to happy hours with Dallaway in the Museum on his return to 
town. After all, it is to town, and to what may be done in town, 
that his thoughts involuntarily turn. Two mornings spent in en- 
forced idleness on the sunny lawn, two afternoons devoted to young 
ladies and tennis, and he breaks away to accumulate the notes 
which are to form a solace in the intervals of next winter's 
work. He passes Clymping with a sigh, Clymping of which he has 
heard so much. Its almost Doric simplicity, the plain lancets, 
the solid effect of great spaces of blank wall, the unusual slope of 
the roof, all are points of momentary interest only. Clymping has 
been “done.” Clymping has attained celebrity. It has been 
“thoroughly restored”; but even this does not interest him. The 
curious niche in the tower with its zig-zag mouldings seems to him 
to have no look of age left, and he refuses to accept as ancient 
what, he asserts, is but a modern architect's interpretation of 
ancientness. But at Ford he warms up. Though the place isin the 
books the church is hardly mentioned. It stands in a low meadow 
surrounded by wooden fences. There is no road to it, only a grassy 
pathway. Small as it is—so small that a neighbouring house 
seems to tower above it—every style of English architecture seems 
to have left a mark on it. There are Norman features in the little 
round-headed windows of the chancel, There are first pointed 
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lancets, and “ cottage-headed” windows besides, and, most inte- 
resting of all, there is a porch, which contrasts in its ruddy mellow- 
ness of lichen-coated brick with the grey flint walls of the older 
building, as well as in its curved gable, s of the “ restora- 
tion,” which, we are told, took placein thedaysof Archbishop Laud. 
Not half a mile further is Tortington, almost surrounded with the 
woods which here put forth an arm from the neighbouring 
park at Arundel. The Priory of St. Mary Magdalen has disap- 
peared, and the vicar, who used to have “ corrody” for himself 
and bis servant with the canons, now lives in the neighbouring 
town. The church is full of objects of interest, though scarcely 
larger than Ford, the chief feature being the chancel arch, so often 
described and figured as an example of the grotesque ornament of 
the later Norman style. The church-hunter is perhaps not as 
much impressed as he ought to be with the beauty of the wild road 
which leads him thence to Arundel through avenues of overhang- 
ing trees and dense brushwood, from which bright eyes watch him 
as he passes, and merry young rabbits dart across his path, little 
knowing or recking that over their future prospects the nobles and 
rulers of the land are in anxious deliberation up at Westminster. 
He does not long delay at Arundel. Is it not fully described in 
aumberless books? The new Romanist church, not long finished 
by the Duke, impresses him favourably from a distance, but un- 
favourably on a nearer view. The situation is magnificent; but 
the architect, wishing perhaps to make the most of it, has made 
too much. Obtrusive, vulgar, are the adjectives which rise to our 
ecclesiologist’s somewhat prejudiced lips, and when he visits the 
interior the chromolithographs on the walls and the decorations 
of the altar make him add the word “tawdry.” Of the parish 
church he has heard too much lately, and hurrying down the hill 
and across the bridge, he seeks once more the thickly strewn 
churches of the coast. 
Leominster, in spite of its high-sounding name, does not kee 
him long, for it is both thoroughly restored and well described. 
At Rustington he pauses. The lych-gate at a corner of the 
churchyard, the two wooden porches with their massive oak 
beams, the transitional Norman windows of the tower, the 
frequent lancets, give the place a great charm in his eyes; 
nor does the interior disappoint him, with its numerous 
tablets and the fragments of one very ancient monument, perhaps 
of one of the Bohuns, whose co-heiresses divided East Preston 
and Kustington, or West Preston, between them some time in 
the twelfth century; but he seeks in vain for any memorial of 
Thomas Baker, who was “ of Rustington,” and whose grandson, 
the great John Selden, probably often sojourned at the manor 
house on the other side of the road, now a rather shabby-looking 
farmhouse. At East Preston he is told by a villager that 
the church is the oldest in the country, a statement which 
he receives at first with incredulity, but an inspection of 
the chancel, which was invisible from the road, justifies it. 
The little round-headed windows date from the very beginning 
of English architecture. Angmering looks too fresh to attract 
him, though there are features of interest in it which even a virtual 
rebuilding thirty years ago has not obliterated, The name of 
Shelley draws him towards the hills. There are Shelley memo- 
rials to be seen at Clapham, and thither he directs his steps, stop- 
ping on the way for a few minutes at Patching. The names are 
not so euphonious on the hills as in the valley below, but the 
landscape is more than enough to make up for it. Calla place by an 
ugly name, but if it is situated on a well-wooded slope, with bare 
downs stretching away into the blue haze behind, and the sea 
sleeping in the sunshine beyond the green plain in front, you may 
speak of it as Clapham or Patching or Michelgrove or Angmering 
without much damage to its pleasant associations. Patching had 
once a shingle spire and a north aisle; but a tablet over the door 
records the gratitude of the parishioners to a certain Sir Richard 
Hunter who “repaired and beautified” the church in 1835. To 
him, probably, we may attribute the whitewashed ceiling, half 
hiding the roof-beams, and the thick coat of yellow paint which 
covers the pulpit. This pulpit isa joy to the modern ecclesiolo- 
gist. Itis of the ordinary wineglass pattern, but worked into it 
are five panels, in which thick coats of paint cannot disguise 
the exquisite carving or the Holbeinesque design. What is 
the Perpendicular choir-screen, what the curious double miserere 
seats, to this series of panels? But the day is waning, and hours 
would not suffice to copy patterns as intricate as an ornamental 
engraving of Beham, and the town parson rushes off to Clapham. 
There is a steep hill down and a steeper hill up through a village 
street of cottages too well built for picturesqueness, and he turns 
in at a gate and across two fields to a wood through which the 
pathway climbs the hill. On his right is a picturesque farmhouse 
of considerable antiquity, and immediately before him, half hidden 
among the oaks, is the church. It somewhat resembles Clymping ; 
but its Early English features are many of them the result rather 
of a recent ‘ thorough restoration” than the genuine article. He 
cannot but admire the western lancets from under the new lych- 
gate, and can well believe it when he is told that at the opening 
service after the restoration the music within was answered by the 
nightingales without. In the churchyard on the left is a monu- 
ment to the mother of that genial novelist, Frank Smedley, but 
memorials of greater literary interest are within. In the centre 
of the nave, just below the chancel step, is a brass in exquisite pre- 
servation. It was long hidden away under the pavement, to which 
fact its preservation intact may perhaps be attributed, for the 
curious and delicately designed representation of the Trinity 
between the figures could not long have survived a Puritan visita- 


tion, however mild. In 1526 the knight Sir John Shelley died, 
having married Elizabeth, the heiress of the Michelgroves, to. 
whose inheritance he owed his transplantation into Sussex out of 
Kent. The Michelgroves had themselves come from Kent, where 
they had figured as Fauconers of Fauconhurst, and though the 
changed the name, the hawk remains on the coat-of-arms whi 
the lady wears in brass. From her second son descended the poet, 
who was born at Field Place, a few miles off across the hills. The 
Shelleys continued at Michelgrove till the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and the chancel is full of their tombstones. There is the 
judge, with his wife and his children, in alto relievo, under a 
canopy, and there is the epitaph of his wife’s sister, “ Bona et 
virtuosa Gresildis,” wife of John Caryll. The Carylls were seated 
at West Grinstead, and it was to one of them that Pope dedicated 
the Rape of the Lock— this verse to Caryl, Muse! is due.” It 
is curious, by the way, to observe, that among the Shelleys’ nearest. 
neighbours were the Westbrooks, a good old Sussex family, one- 
of whom was Governor of Cyprus in the seventeenth century. 


BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 


I ye is probable that few of the readers of Lever's novel, Sir 
Jasper Carew, are aware that he is indebted, both for the name 
of his hero and for some of the leading incidents of his story, in 
some degree to actual fact. Most people have heard of Bampfylde- 
Moore Gaon, but comparatively few perhaps are acquainted 
with a choice work “printed for the booksellers,” and containing 
“many entertaining particulars of that extraordinary man,” 
who, according to the author, was born in the year 1693, being 
“ descended from the family of the Carews.” His father, we are: 
moreover told, was the Reverend Theodore Carew, of Bickley, 
near Tiverton. Very fondly does the biographer dwell upon the. 
rank and splendour of the guests assembled at the baptism, and 
he descants lovingly upon an amicable dispute as to who should be 
president which took place between the two godfathers, “doubt- 
less presaging the honour that should redound to them from the: 
future actions of our hero.” A description of Bampfylde Carew is 
then ushered in with a mighty flourish of trumpets, and we 
are informed that he was “tall and majestic,” and that his 
countenance bore the marks which denote an “ honest and 
good-natured mind.” That we may judge for ourselves, we: 
are referred to his portrait, which is given at the beginning of 
the book; but as this artistic production presents only a back 
view of “our hero” kneeling to two savages, we are unable to. 
bear testimony to the accuracy of the statement. “ Good- 
natured ” he may have been, but his claim to honesty must cer- 
tainly be set aside if we are to judge him according to any received 
standard of morality. At school he seems to have made rapid 
progress in his studies, but to have soon abandoned them for the 
delights of hunting and field sports of every description. At this 
period of his life he discovered “a remarkable cheering halloo, 
which was peculiar to himself,” and found out a secret of enticing 
all manner of dogs to follow him. This last accomplishment. 
proved afterwards of the greatest service to him in his adven- 
turous life. Getting into trouble for hunting a deer which was 
a neighbour's property, he ran away with a few chosen com- 
panions and took retuge with a company of gipsies who had 
fixed their camp in the neighbourhood. About gipsies in 
general, and those with whom Carew fell in in particular, our 
biographer waxes marvellously eloquent, ending with this astound- 
ing proposition: — Whether the divine Homer himself might 
not have been of this society will admit of a doubt, as there 
is much uncertainty about his birth and education, though no- 
thing is more certain than that he travelled from place to place.” 
Carew, however, got on amazingly well with his new companions; 
and, owing to the skill he exhibited in dog-stealing and in per- 
suading weak-minded old ladies to part with their money, he soon 
became a personage of no small importance among them. Then, 
too, he developed a remarkable talent for disguising himself and 
adopting the sentiments and manners of those whom he sought to 
imitate in his outward appearance; so that he managed to get to- 
gether a considerable sum of money in a short time by travelling 
about in the character of a shipwrecked sailor or a small trades- 
man who had lost his all by fire. His family wasted much time 
in vainly entreating him to return to his home and to civilized 
habits; for it was now, according to the writer of his adventures, 
“ that he reflected on that grand and noble axiom of life, that we 
are not born for ourselves only,” and that he was therefore 
bound to do his utmost for the welfare of the community with 
which he had cast in his lot. 

Accordingly he hit upon the capital expedient of ranging 
through the country as a lunatic, “ carrying it so far as to 
address himself to all the posts in the streets as if they were 
saints, lifting up his hands in a fervent though distracted mannez 
to heaven,” and on one occasion extorting money from a clergy~ 
man by seizing him in the street and “insisting in a raving 
manner he should tell him who was the father of the morning 
star.” It is not a little curious to find how well lunacy used 
to pay those who feigned it in Carew’s time; for, according 
to the work before us, any man who wished money to be 
showered on him had only to tear his hair and break his neigh- 
bour’s furniture in order to be richly rewarded. Moreover, 
sometimes when Carew’s invention flagged, and he felt in- 
disposed to go abroad, he would content himself with writing 
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begging letters, stating that he was a poor idiot, and the charitable 
never failed to send him money and provisions. In fact, he throve 
so well that he determined to marry, and being at Newcastle-on- 
e he (under false pretences) induced an apothecary’s daughter 
Tihat town to become his wife. He then took his bride-elect to 
Dartmouth, where he discovered to her that he was of the com- 
munity of the gipsies; on learning which “she was not a little 
surprised and troubled *; but, on finding her husband’s comrades 
were better fellows than sie had expected, she became instantly 
satisfied ; and set off with him for Bath, where they intended to 
their honeymoon. This they did in a decidedly original man- 
ner, Carew, who was a bit of a cynic, mixed for the first part 
of their stay with all the best company in the place, and 
lavished hospitality on all who approached him, till, growing 
weary of so much splendour, he once more disguised himself as 
an abject beggar, and took a grim delight in being thrust from 
the houses of the very people who had a few days before been hat 
in hand to him. Leaving Bath, he confided his wife to the care 
of some friends, and started off alone, armed with several new 
disguises, in which he made another very successful campaign. 
Now occurred a most important event. The king of his com- 
munity was dying, and all the subaltern beggars, Carew among 
the number, were summoned to his bedside. In spite of the good 
work done by the Charity Organization Society, it may not be useless 
to our readers to ponder over the last words of the dying monarch, 
for he is pretty sure to have more than one representative in modern 
London. Ina touching speech he assures his “ children” of his 
love, and tells them that he has been “so blessed in his profes- 
sion” that be is enabled to leave a hundred pounds to each of 
them. ‘Take among you,” he cries, “the maxims I have laid 
down for my own guide, and use them with as much success as I 
have done.” Very instructive are these same maxims, and most 
cunningly interwoven with moral reflections. “Be not less 
friends,” he begins by saying, “ because you are of the same pro- 
fession; the lawyers herd together in their inns, the doctors in 
their college, the old-clothes-men in Monmouth Street ; what one 
has not among these another has. Remember this, and always people 
a whole street with objects skilled in scenes of diuerent distress, 
placed at proper distances—the tale that moves not one heart may 
surprise the next; the obdurate r-by of the first must be 
made of no human matter if he feels no part of the distress that 
twenty different tales have heaped together.” “Trouble most, 
ople who are most busy” is one of his chief rules; but he is 
Lapeeintes and anxious for the public good as well as for the 
advantage of his own people. We are therefore not surprised to 
find him descanting upon the best means for ensuring free circu- 
lation in the thoroughtares of great cities. 


and not to converse in; keep up their ancient use; and whenever 
iw see two or three gathered together, be you amongst them, and 
et them not hear the sound of their own voices till they have 
bought off the noise of yours.” No doubt more wisdom would 
have fallen from the old man’s lips, but he expired before he could 
end his exhortation; and Carew, elected king by the common 
voice, reigned in his stead. 

Crowned heads are proverbially uneasy, and Bampfylde 
Carew was no exception to the rule. While his honours 
were yet new upon him, an unfriendly magistrate had him 
arrested and conveyed to Exeter, where he was sentenced to 
pass seven years in Maryland. No sooner had he arrived there 
than he attempted to escape, but was brought back to the ship's 
captain, who had an iron collar fastened round his neck to 
mark him as a runaway slave. Notwithstanding, he again 
escaped, and succeeded in gaining an Indian camp, where his 
collar was taken off and he was well treated. Ilis biographer 
is great upon the Indians, whom he cannot praise too much. 
“The accent and emphasis of some of their words,” he informs us, 
“are great and sweet, as Okoroeston, Shakameton, Paguiffin, names 
of places, and as soporous as any in Attica.” Carew, leaving them, 
made his way back to England on board a ship belonging to one 
Captain Rogers ; but having no fancy for being “spressed” on his 
arrival in an English port, he pricked himself all over with a 
needle and rubbed in a mixture of bay-salt and gunpowder, which, 
it appears, is an excellent recipe for counterfeiting the small-pox. 
As they neared Lundy Island he spent all his time in groaning 
heavily and wandering about in a blanket on deck to be ready for 
all emergencies, so that when they were boarded by a lieutenant 
from a man-of-war in Bristol Roads, and all the other hands were 
carried off, the officer, who had never had the small-pox, paid him 
handsomely to get him gone. Carew went off to Bristol to get 
his injured skin repaired, and to make ready for another campaign 
in England, on which he set out after a short interval, which he 
had filled by feasting with some of his subjects. He seems to 
have undertaken this tour rather for amusement than for profit, 
playing practical jokes upon old acquaintances, laying ghosts, and 
“ chafting” magistrates. But what chiefly delighted him was that 
he was enabled utterly to destroy the peace of mind of the bellman 
at Southmolton. This person had in some manner offended him, 
and Carew was bent upon revenge. It luckily happened that a 
gentleman who had just been buried was reported to walk the 
churchyard; and Carew, taking advantage of the story, hid him- 
self behind the grave and awaited the bellman’s advent. As his 
Victim approached he raised himself “with a solemn slowness,” 
seeing which, the quaking bellman fled through the moonlight, 
leaving his bell, which Carew seized as a trophy, behind him in 
his flight. This made a great impression on the townsfolk, and 


“ Remember,” he says | 
in his address, “ that the streets were made for people to walk, | 


especially on the bellman, who took to his bed and did not 
venture to go on his night rounds for months afterwards, But 
k's troubles did not end here, “for Mr. Carew, happening about a 
—_ afterwards to be in Southmolton again, was afresh insulted 

y the bellman, which made him resolve to give him a second 
meeting in the churchyard.” On this occasion “he dressed him- 
self in a black gown, put a great fur cap upon his head, and at the 
usual time of the bellman’s coming repaired to the churehyard, 
holding in his mouth by the middle a stick lighted at both ends, 
at the same time rattling a heavy iron chain.” This proved more 
than the bellman could stand, and he threw up his appointment and 
retired into —2 life, fully convinced that he was haunted by 
the devil. But, delightful as these amusements were, they were 
not profitable, and “ our hero ” finding his purse empty struck out 
an original and very paying line for himself. THe went to Exeter, 
and “with a rough but artless air, and the behaviour of a 
sailor,” asked for the king’s officers, whom he informed that he 
belonged to a vessel which had landed a large quantity of 
tun goods. By offering to reveal their place of concealment he 
managed to live grandly at the officers’ expense for some days, be- 
sides getting a large present in money, and at the last moment he 
slipped away with his usual cleverness to practise the same strata- 
gem elsewhere. But, lingering too long in Exeter, he was once 
more taken to America at His Majesty’s expense, where, in spite 
of great difficulties, hemanaged to escape and make his way rate ad 
England. Notwithstanding his age he still continued his vagabond 
existence for a year or two more; but, some relations dying and 
leaving him their money, he finally resolved to build a house and 
settle down in the West of England, where he fared sumptuously 
every day until he died; having displayed throughout the course 
of a long life an amount of enterprise and ingenuity which might 
have made him eminent in any career he might have chosen. But, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to imagine Carew in any 
other capacity than that of King of the Beggars. 


THE BREECHES BIBLE. 


| Mot people probably are familiar with the name of the 
| iVil Breeches Bible, and many perhaps have taken the trouble 
| to verify the fact that in the third chapter of Genesis the trans- 
| lators have rendered the word which in the Authorized Version is 
| aprons by the term breeches. But we do not think we shall be far 
_ wrong in saying that not one person in a thousand knows anything 
| more about the book than that it exists, is in black letter type, and 
is more or less scarce. That copies should be as rarely met with 
as they are is undoubtedly strange when it is considered that for 
nearly fifty years it was the version in common use for family read- 
ing in England, the first edition of it having been published at 
Geneva in 1568, and there having been subsequent re-issues of the 
book from the London press nearly every year from 1572 to 1616. 
Thus much may be learned from bibliographers, who, however, are 
not very trustworthy in their accounts of the origin of this 
version, The New Testament has been commonly supposed to be 
little more than a new edition of the New Testament published in 
Geneva in 1557; but Mr. Fry, of Bristol, in an elaborate article in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature for July 1864, has successfully 
shown that the Genevan Testament of 1560 isa distinct version, 
varying more from Tyndale’s previous translation than that of 1557 
had ventured to do, and being in all respects entitled to be called 
the standard edition of the Genevan version, as having been fol- 
lowed exactly in every subsequent issue of the Genevan Bible for 
half a century. 

It is not our intention here to criticize this translation, or to 
compare or contrast it with the renderings in the Bishops’ or 
Parker's Bible, which was first published in 1568, and was re- 

rinted from time to time down to the year 1588, or perha 

ter; nor again with the Authorized Version, which has held 
its place since 1611. It is only in point to mention that 
the number of editions and copies of the Genevan Bible issued 
during the half-century in which it was in use shows that it 
must have been much more widely circulated than any other 
translation, till it was finally supplanted by the Authorized Ver- 
sion. But there is one particular in reference to the Genevan 
Bible that has escaped the notice of bibliographers as well as of 
historians. And, as it is a matter of considerable importance in 
an historical point of view, and may meet perhaps with further 
elucidation hereafter, we venture to draw attention to it. Several 
editions of this Bible had been published, both at Geneva and in 
London, before the quarto edition of 1579 came out, “imprinted 
at London by Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queenes most 
excellent Maiestie.” This edition of 1579 is distinguished from all 
that precede it by having inserted between the Old and the New 
Testament three leaves, the first of which is occupied by a short 
summary of the books of Scripture which fills the first leaf, and is 
printed in Roman type, and the last two printed in black letter 
containing “‘ Certaine questions and answeres touching the doctrine 
of predestination, the use of Gods word and sacraments.” As a mere 
matter of bibliography, it is surprising that these should not have 
caught the eye of any of the persons who have described the 
diflerent editions of the English Bible. Asa matter of fact, these 
remarkable questions and answers appear in every quarto edition of 
the Genevan Bible printed by the hing’s or Queen’s printer from 
1579 to 1615 inclusive. Their first appearance in 1579, and their 
disappearance after 1615, are alike remarkable. That ao Genevan 
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version should have been published in England after the folio of 
1616 is natural, when it is remembered that this version is full of 
Calvinistic notes, and that this is exactly the period at which 
Laud’s influence on ecclesiastical matters begins to tell. 
But what is most remarkable is that there is no record of 
any prohibition issued to the King’s printer against reproducing 
this work. It is true that James I. very much disliked the 
Genevan version, and purposely appointed translators to ex- 
ecute a translation which should supersede it. But even after the 
ublication of the Authorized Version it is certain that the 
nevan version would still have had a large sale amongst the 
Nonconformists and with the Puritan party in general. So that 
there cannot be the least doubt that it was prohibited and sup- 
pressed by authority. Any one who has read the marginal anno- 
tations to this book will cease to wonder that Laud’s influence was 
used to suppress it entirely. The King’s objection to it appears to 
have been founded principally on such notes as seemed to impugn 
kingly authority ; but it is impossible to doubt that its suppres- 
sion was really owing to the Calvinistic doctrine so distinctly 
propounded throughout both the Old and the New Testament. A 
specimen or two will suffice to give an idea of these annota- 
tions. In a note on Deut. ii. there occurs the following :— 

God, in His election and reprobation, doth not only appoint the ends, but 

the means tending to the same. 
On 2 Kings iii. we have as follows :— 

God suffereth His Word to be declared to the wicked because of the 
godly that are among them. 

Perhaps the most striking passage is that which appears as a 
note to the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel:— 

Albeit God, in His eternal counsel, appointed the death and damnation of 
the reprobate ; yet the end of His counsel was not their death only, but 
chiefly His own glory. And also, because He doth not approve sin, there- 
fore it is here said, that He would have them to turn away from it that 
they might live. 

The leading idea of all the notes, both on the Old and on the New 
Testament, is that of the indefectibility of grace once given. And 
censistently enough, to cover this view, all the passages about 
sacraments in the New Testament are explained away. Thus the 
words of institution in the Eucharist are represented as meaning 
“a true sign and testimony that my body is made yours, and by me 
your souls are nourished.” In like manner, baptism is every- 
where explained to mean the outward expression of the previous 
admission into the Church of children who were already mem- 
bers of the Church by virtue of having at least one faithful parent. 
Of course there was nothing unnatural in a Geneva Bible being 
thoroughly Calvinistic in the tone of its translation and its mar- 
ginal annotations. Neither is it any subject for wonder that such 
a Bible should be in use amongst the Puritans of Elizabeth's reign ; 
but its use will at least go far to account for the almost uniformly 
Calvinistic tone of all English divinity during the time of Eliza- 
beth and James I. This was the system of doctrine adopted by 
nearly all the revisers of the Second Prayer-Book of Edward V1. 
and by quite all the reformers of Elizabeth’s reign. 

And now we recur to the leaves of questions and answers on 
redestination which were authoritatively inserted in all these 
ibles from 1579 to 1615. We are quite able to understand their 

disappearance exactly at the moment when Laud’s star was in the 
ascendant ; and perhaps their disappearance is the first sign of the 
rising influence of the future Archbishop. But we regret to say 
there is no evidence to determine the authorship of this remarkable 
Catechism, or to show by what means it was originally foisted into 
an authorized edition of the Bible, and managed to hold its ground 
so long, through about forty editions of the book issued in 
about as many years. No one will be surprised that they should 
have originated in the archiepiscopate of Grindal, nor again that 
they should have continued through the whole of the primacy of 
Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot. But, as it isthe most clear and 
naked exposition of Calvinistic doctrine that can be seen com- 
pressed into a small space, we will give a short epitome of it. 

It begins with attributing all the existing variations in religion 
to the fact that all men do not believe the Gospel, which fact 
is in its turn accounted for by the assertion that such persons 
as do not believe are vessels of wrath ordained unto destruction. 
The justice of this is defended on the ground that all men have 
sin, and that itis of mere mercy that any are saved. The objection 
that people will abuse this doctrine to purposes of sin is met by 
the reply that it is not possible that the elect should be “ without 
care to do well, or that the reprobate should have any will there- 
unto. For to have either goodwill or good works is a testimony 
of the Spirit of God which is given to the elect only, whereby 
faith is so wrought in them that, being graft in Christ, they grow 
in holiness to that glory whereunto they are appointed.” The next 

uestion taken up is as to how one is to know oneself to be one of 
elect. The answer to this is that it may be known by remorse 

of conscience joined with the loathing of sin, which those who 
have at any time once felt within themselves it is impossible they 
should perish. Those who do not feel these emotions, however, 
should not despair, because “God calleth His at what time He 
seeth good.” The means He uses are His word and sacraments. 
The word is defined to be the Old and New Testament, the evidence 
for which is internal, and is to be ju “by the testimony of 
God’s Spirit, whereby it was written, Who moveth the hearts of 
those in whom it resteth to consent unto the word and reverently 
to embrace it.” This word must be preached that people may 
hear, whilst the office of the sacraments is to appeal to the other 


senses ; “ that, by sight, taste, and feeling, as well as by hearing 
we might be iemmeeieh, assured, and brought to datiana? Thus 
Baptism teaches us to put on Christ, and the Lord’s Supper is 
designed to teach the elect that Christ is wholly theirs. The 
Catechism winds up with a practical application, by way of adviee, 
as to how to attain to a knowledge of the word. The advice given 
is to the effect that, as we at least twice a day receive food to the 
nourishment of the body, so we should read at least two chapters 
of the Bible every day, “in such sort that occasion thereby may 
be taken to speak again unto God by prayer as He in His word 
speaketh to us ”; and that certain portions be committed to memory, 
whereby it will be found that the Scriptures are not difficult, “ for 
God maketh them easy to such as in humility seek them.” 

We have already said that we possess no clue to the authorshipof 
this Calvinistic Catechism. Its general resemblance to the Cate- 
chisms of the Assembly will be apparent to readers who are familiar 
with these two documents as issued with the Westminster Confes- 
sion. But its existence in all the copies of the Geneva Bible, issued 
for so many years, supplies an important link in the evidence which 
connects the doctrines of the English with those of the Swiss Refor- 
mation. It accounts also for the traditional Calvinism of the Puritang 
who still adhered to the Establishment long after the indomitable 
energy of Archbishop Laud had succeeded in purging the hierarchy 
of the Church of England from its influence. And we are not 
without hopes that this notice may be the means of drawing 
attention to the point, and so perhaps of eliciting some useful in- 
formation as to the authorship of the Catechism, and the methods 
adopted in giving it so wide a circulation and securing it so large 


| an influence over the belief of the people of England. 


THE THEATRES. 


At every re-opening of the Lyceum Theatre Mr, Irving is ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to say a few words to his 
audience at the end of the performance—a custom which 
pleasantly marks the cordial relations between the actor-ma 

and his spectators. In his short address delivered last Saturday 
night after the first performance under Mr. Irving’s management 
of The Corsican Brothers, he commented upon the extent to which 
the preparations for the play had interfered with his holiday. So 
far as stage management in its widest sense is concerned, there can 
hardly be two opinions as to Mr. Irving's trouble being well re- 
paid by the contentment of his audiences. Nor is it likely that his 
choice of the actors and actresses who figure in this play will be 
found to be anything but wise after the first few nights of repre- 
sentation. The play itself and some of the traditional “ business” 
associated with it are perhaps more open to question. The 
piece is, in fact, less a connected drama than a sketch of a 
peculiar kind of life brought into strong relief by a super 
natural element. That the distinguished player and manager 
who rules the Lyceum is right in varying Shakspearian_per- 
formances with pure melodrama we have little doubt. Melo- 
drama, as a contemporary critic has well pointed out, has a 
distinct and valuable place in stage literature. Whether The 
Corsican Brothers represents the best type of melodrama is an- 
other question, the full discussion of which would take us too far 
away from the consideration of this particular representation of 
the play. Whatever may be urged against the construction of the 
piece, the fact remains that it contains exceptional opportunities 
for scenic display and skill, and, which is more important, some 
singularly strong “ situations.” The double character of the two 
brothers affords perhaps less scope for the actor’s powers than 
do, for instance, the double characters of Lesurques and 
Dubose in The Lyons Mail; but, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in The Lyons Mail which affords the player so fines 
chance as that which is found in the last scene of The Corsican 
Brothers. Toa certain extent, the last scenes of both plays are 
similar; that is, in both Mr. Irving—and probably every one of 
his predecessors—has found his happiest moment. But it must 
be admitted that in a general point of view the Dei Franchi 
twins are worse acting characters than the supposed villain and 
the supposed man of exemplary character whose strange resemblance 
to each other gives the chief interest to Le Courrier de Lyons. 
Louis dei Franchi is in the novel of Les Fréres Corses a strikingly 
fine character, but his appearance in The Corsican Brothers is 30 
brief that there is but little opportunity for the actor to mark at 
once the difference and the resemblance between his twin brother 
and himself. What opportunity there is was made the most 
of by Mr. Irving, and one speech, that in which he announces his 
devotion to Mme. de Lesparre, even to “ the last drop of his 
heart’s blood,” was given as well, as finely, and as strongly as 
possible. It has been thought that there was some shortcoming 
in the actor's representation in the first act of the other twin, 


Fabien ; but to us it appeared that his performance in this of * 


the play was, if anything, unexpectedly true and skilful. He indi- 
cated, as it seemed to us, the naturally frank and manly character 
of the Corsican, who delights in an open-air life, and marked to 
just the right extent the effect upon a nature of this kind of a 
haunting and, according to his views, unerring sense of coming 
misfortune. In more than one speech the sudden remembrance 
this shadow, overclouding a natural lightness of heart and 
demeanour, was marked with a singularly fine perception and 
execution. In this scene, as in others, the art with which 
Irving gave an air of excellence to dialogue which has in itself 
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but little merit was remarkable. Whether the actor is right in 
iying so deep an air of gloom to Louis dei Franchi, the twin 
who is studying in Paris, may be doubted ; and it is possible that 
jn the future he may think it well to modify the somewhat heavy 
melancholy which puts him in strong contrast to the viveurs with 
whom he is associated at the masked ball. 
. It is in the last act that Mr. Irving finds his best chance. It 
will be remembered that Chiteau-Renaud’s carriage has broken 
down in the forest of Fontainebleau just in time to bring him face 
to face with Fabien dei Franchi, the avenger of his brothec’s 
death, dealt to him by Chateau-Renaud’s sword on the very spot 
where, by a fatal coincidence, Fabien and Chiiteau-Renaud meet. 
Mr. Irving has throughout this scene the air of a man implacatle, 
bent on his purpose, and assured of his destiny. There is no 
ion in his voice, his look, or his gesture, as he speaks to and 
hts with his adversary. Rage and sorrow have spent them- 
selves when he first was told, by supernatural means, of his 
brother’s death. All that remains 1s a fixed determination to slay 
the slayer. The cold hard glitter of Fabien’s eyes, the constrained 
ring of his voice, the set of his mouth, and the deadliness of his 
whole aspect, make one understand the strange conviction of a sure- 
coming death which seizes on Chiteau-Renaud, one of the best 
swordsmen in Paris. The fight between the two is admirably man- 
aged, and shows well against the background of pine-trees lighted by 
the rising winter sun. (One critic, by the by, appears never to have 
observed the fact that, as far as light alone goes, early morning and 
late evening effects are precisely similar.) Fabien contents himself 
with parrying Chateau-Renaud’s hot attacks, and makes frequent 
use of the parry of prime, a parry which is almost as useful as it 
is showy, and which has in many fencing-schools fallen into 
undesirable disuse. Mr. Irving has never fenced so well on 
the stage as in this duel, and he can find precedent for the 
vicious, if effective, attitude which he assumes on guard, with 
his left hand resting on the hips, instead of being used, as 
it should be, as a counterweight. Mr. Terriss also deserves 
high praise for his fencing in this scene, and, to our think- 
ing, for his acting not only in this scene, but throughout the 
piece. His part is not very long, and is very difficult, and it seems 
to us that he gave with singular skill the idea of a man of gentle 
breeding who is also a man oe of and given to actions of 
which a gentleman should be ashamed. His bearing was through- 
out effective, and in the final scene of the duel there was much 
force. The minor parts were more than capably filled, and Miss 
Pauncefort, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. Mead deserve special praise. 

We have spoken of some “ traditional” business connected with 
the piece which may seem out of date, and we may refer especially 
to the “sliding trap” employed for the ghost. This does not 
strike us es particularly effective ; but, on the other hand, innova- 
tion might have been dangerous. In other respects the mounting 
of the piece is at once magnificent and artistic. The first and last 
scenes are models of scene-painting in the line of landscape, and 
the scene in the Opera House is to the same extent a model of 
technical stage arrangement, in which the scene-painter’s skill 
takes another, but in its way an equally admirable, shape. 

Mrs. Bateman’s spirited production at Sadler's Wells of Othello, 


with Mr. Charles Warner in the principal part, naturally excited . 


considerable interest. My. Warner had been known for some time 
as a successful and versatile actor before he made a great success 
as Coupeau in an adaptation of L’Assommoir—a part of which M. 
Sarcey said, with some truth, that any capable actor could make a 
great success with it. Between Coupeau and Othello there is a 
wide gulf, and it is to Mr. Warner's credit that in Othello he has 
avoided to a great extent the pitfalls which a long run of 
Coupeau might have put in his way. He is devoid of that gross 
brutality which has recently enough been displayed, and been 
attended with success, in this part; and he is not by any means 
devoid of true dignity in the earlier scenes of the play. ‘To point 
to one instance out of many, his parting of the combatants in the 
quarrel scene was admirable ; and it should also be noted that his 
address to the Senate had the composure and dignity of a man 
assured of the justice of his cause, and of his own position with 
regard to those whom he addresses. So also in the scene of Iago’s 
villainous suggestions Mr. Warner preserved a proper sense of his 
wife's and his own dignity. In the passionate scenes which follow 
this there was, we think, a falling off from the promise of the 
earlier acts. The actor completely avoided the offensive “ realism ” 
which has sometimes been given to the play ; but he failed to give 
his part the poetry and magnificence which are needed to save 
it from being at best painful. It may be well to mention 
that our impressions are derived from a first night's performance. 
Most actors of standing are, like M. Got, incapable of doing full 
justice to their conceptions during the first few nights of a new 
character. Mr. Warner's theory of Othello seemed to us to be 
in the main that which some time ago was upheld in these 
columns, and we may have more to say about his performance of the 
part on a future occasion. One mistake, that of stabbing Desde- 
mona after the first attempt to smother her, he would do well 
to correct at once. Mr. Vezin’s excellent acting of Iago we 
have before now described at some length. On the first night 
at Sadler’s Wells he missed to some extent the great effect of 
“the net that shall enmesh them all,” but at other points his 
playing seemed to have improved. Miss Isabel Bateman’s graceful 
and touching Desdemona shows a marked advance in her art. The 
piece is well mounted and well supported, but the duration ot the 
enty’actes should be curtuiled, 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


Fite several weeks of beautiful weather, it was rather 
dispiriting to the race-goers at Doncaster to come in for a 
deluge of rain. Nothing could have been more gloomy than the 
opening day ; it was dark, it was cold, it was windy, and it was 
wet. The course itself was very heayy in some parts, and the 
racing was considerably affected by its condition. After a very 
showery morning, a drenching rain continued throughout the after- 
noon with scarcely any intermission. 

There were fair fields for most of the races on Tuesday. Nine 
starters came out for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, the opening race of 
the meeting. Tower and Sword, on the strength of his recent 
running, was made the favourite, and he won the race; but not 
until he had had a hard struggle with Chevronel, and it is not 
certain that he would have won if be had not had the advantage 
of Archer’s jockeyship. He was brought up with a rush jast 
at the proper moment, and he won by a head only. The 
next race was also well contested. The winner was the two-year- 
old Amy Melville, by Albert Victor, a filly of very moderate 
merit. The following race was of no special interest, and it was 
run in a tremendous storm of rain. The ‘Selling Stakes, which 
succeeded it, is scarcely worth noticing. Then came the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap. The favourite for this was Reveller, the 
winner of the Goodwood Stakes. This horse had been purchased 
for 770 guineas as a yearling, but he had not run in public 
until he was well into his three-year-old career. He is a good- 
looking horse, with a great deal of bone and power, and he was 
just the kind of horse to run well on a day like the Tuesday 
of the late Doncaster week, when the course was heavy. Almost 
as good a favourite was Bonnie Marden. This mare had been 
second both for the Oaks and for the Coronation Stakes at Ascot; 
but, whatever her merits may have been, she was not well suited 
by nature for racing in wet weather, for she is deficient in the very 
points in which Reveller excels—namely, bone and power. Bay 
Archer, who, like Reveller, was a Goodwood Stakes winner, also 
started ; but he was heavily weighted, and it is said that he has 
been sutlering from a sore back. Another heavily penalized starter 
was Elizabeth, the winner of the One Thousand Guineas. This 
good filly had won five out of seven races this year; but 19 lbs. 
seemed a great deal for her to give to Bonnie Marden. The race 
was won easily enough by Reveller, though he was not ridden out 
more than a neck in front of the second horse. The other favour- 
ites ran very badly, and none of them made any apparent attempt 
at racing aiter the leading horses had got into the straight, A 
still more interesting race succeeded the Great Yorkshire Handi- 
cap. This was the Champagne Stakes, which is probably the 
most important race at Doncaster after the St. Leger. Of course 
Bal Gal was the favourite. This filly had never been beaten. She 
had won the July Stakes at Newmarket, the Richmond and the 
Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood, and the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at York—stakes amounting in value to considerably over 
5,000/, Seven other two-year-olds ran against her, but to no purpose, 
as she won in a canter by three lengths. There was a dead heat 
for second place between Angelina and Mazurka, but the former 
was eased as soon as her jockey perceived that all hopes of her 
victory were at an end, so that the dead heat was more of an 
accident than anything else. It isa great pity that so excellent 
and heavily engaged a filly as Bal Gal should be reported to be a 
roarer. Even the great Bend Or himself, who like Bal Gal won 
the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood and the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at York, had not won as much as has Bal Gal, a year ago. 
It is worth noticing that the five two-year-olds who first passed 
the post for the Champagne Stakes this year were all fillies. The 
Glasgow Plate for two-year-olds was easily won by Lamprey, and 
the day ended by a walk over for the Filly Stakes, 

If the weather was wet on the Tuesday, it was even wetter on 
the Wednesday. A wet Leger day isalmost as bad as a wet Derby 
day, and the pleasure of many thousands of people was spoiled on 
the Wednesday of the late Doncaster week. To give some idea of 
the state of things, we may mention that when, after the St. Leger, 
Constable, who had been riding Cipolata, went to be weighed, his 
clothes were so saturated with rain and mud that he turned the 
scale at the 2 lbs. margin allowed by the rules of racing. Cipolata 
had run second, and as she had been backed for a place for a very 
large sum of money, there was considerable anxiety as to what 
the stewards might decide in the matter. After a short deli- 
beration, the authorities determined that, as the overweight was 
undoubtedly owing to the wetting that the jockey had undergone 
during the race, he was not disqualified. It would Rove. bash 
doubly mortifying to Constable to have been disqualified through 
an accident of this kind, as he had not only ridden, but also trained, 
Cipolata. ‘The colours of some of the jockeys were so bespattered 


-with slush as to be scarcely distinguishable, and in some parts of 


the course the mud was fetlock deep. Considerable interest was 
taken in the first race. mys oem and Exeter were to compete 
for it, and it was believed to be a fine point whether the first- 
named or the second was the better of the pair. Another thing 
that gave importance to the race was that Exeter had been the 
trial horse of Robert the Devil; so people were prepared to form 
some conclusions as to the chance of the last-named horse for the 
St. Leger if Exeter ran particularly well or particularly badly. 
There was a third runner in Pearlina, who went away at the start 
and cantered in front for more than a mile, Exeter following next, 
and Roehampton bringing up the rear. As they came to the 
Rifle Butts, Doshempesa passed the two leaders and made the 
running, and almost immediately afterwards Exeter passed 
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Pearlina and closely pursued Roehampton, The pair were racing 
hard against each other a long way from home; but as they came 
into the straight, Roehampton seemed to be wearying, and Exeter 
had a little the best of it for the rest of the race, winning at last 
very cleverly by a neck. There was a wretched field for the Cor- 
poration Stakes, only The Rajah and Mountebank going to the 
post. The former was a very strong favourite, but he never seemed 
to have the least chance during the race, as Mountebank made all the 
Tunning, and won inacanter by two lengths. An outsider won 
the next race also, beating a field of eleven horses, more than half 
of which were far more fancied than himself. In a match which 
followed, although the favourite won, it was only by a neck, 
which did not leave much to spare, considering that as much as 5 
to 2 had been laid on him. From the racing during the early part 
of the afternoon it was evident that the heavy state of the course 
made public form very untrustworthy, and backers of favourites 
for the St. Leger naturally became nervous. The marvel was that, 
in the face of such circumstances, Bend Or should have been made 
such a firm favourite at the last moment. We described the St. 
Leger last week ; but we may add that there seems little doubt 
that Bend Or was run against by another horse during the race. It 
is said that he was struck on one of his forelegs as well as on one 
of his hocks by the feet of one of his opponents, and that when he 
was led away from the course he was lame. How far this accident 
may have interfered with his chances of victory in the race we are 
not in a position to say; but the mishap was probably owing in a 
great measure to the state of the course, as it is more difficult to 
steer horses round turns through heavy ground than when all is 
plain sailing. Moreover, when there are little pools of water on 
a course, as there were last Saturday week, horses often jump over 
them, and in doing so they are very apt to cannon against 
each other. ‘The two races which followed the St. Leger were 
devoid of general interest, and the day ended with a couple of 
walks over. 

Thursday’s racing at Doncaster is rarely of special interest. The 
Portland Plate brought out fifteen starters, of which Peter was a 
strong favourite. He has grown into a tall but good-looking 
horse. Over such a heavy course 9 st. 7 lbs. seemed a very heavy 
weight for him to carry; but his friends were not afraid of it. 
The second favourite, Brotherhood, carried 6 Ibs, extra, in 
order to have the advantage of Fordham’s jockeyship. This 
seemed an adventurous proceeding, considering the state of the 
course. The great jockey, Archer, was to ride Hackthorpe, 
but he had scarcely been in form of late, and he was heavily 
weighted at 9 st. There was a long delay at the post owing 
to the fractiousness of two of the competitors, and as the length 
of the course is only five furlongs, there is always a scramble 
at the start for this race. When the field at last got off, a 
three-year-old which had not yet won a race, named Discount, 
drew away in front of the other horses. Peter ran very well, but 
at the distance, when his jockey wished to bring him forward, he 
was crowded out, and he was obliged to run on one side and get 
round a ruck of horses, which proceeding necessarily made him 
lose a good deal of ground. Yet he made a grand effort under 
his heavy weight in the deep ground to catch Discount, but 
failing to do so, he was beaten by a neck. Although Peter 
was defeated, this performance ought to be remembered to his 
credit, as he fought very gamely under overwhelming difficulties. 
In the Rous Plate, Mazurka, who had run a dead heat with 
Angelina for second place in the Champagne Stakes, was beaten 
easily by a filly by Doncaster, belonging to Lord Rosebery ; 
Mazurka, however, had 12 Ibs. the worst of the weights. In 
the next race, a great favourite was overthrown by a Io to I 
outsider, and in the Alexandra Plate which followed, an even 
greater outsider, against whom as much as 14 to I was laid, can- 
tered in twelve lengths in advance of the nearest of a field of 
fourteen opponents, all of whom practically pulled up at the dis- 
tance. The last race of the day was a very hollow affair, the 
favourite winning by half-«-dozen lengths. 

Friday was the only fine day of the meeting. The racing 
began with the Tattersall Stakes, to which Messrs. Tattersall 
coutribute 200/. ‘Then came a good match between a couple of 
two-year-olds, which was hardly contested and won by a head 
only. For the Doncaster Stakes, Apollo and Teviotdale were the 
only starters. Avpollo is very small, but he had beaten the winner 
of the St. Leger in the spring. Teviotdale was the winner of the 
Ascot Stakes. The pair were now to meet at even weights, and 
Apollo was slightly the favourite. Apollo made the running, but 
Teviotdale closed with him at the bend. They ran in together, 
but Apollo always had the best of it, and he won, without having 
to fight very hard, by a neck. Dresden China was naturally made 
a good favourite for the Doncaster Cup, and this grand mare won 
with great ease by a length. The Prince of Wales’s Nursery Plate 
was won by Vallon, but it was not a very glorious victory, con- 
sidering that more than one of her opponents was giving her over 
two stune in weight. Witchery, who was the outsider, won the 
Westmoreland Stakes by four lengths, in a common canter. The 
last race of the meeting produced a fine contest between the 
two-year-olds Karl Godwin and Griselda, the former winning by a 
head. 

The sale rings are one of the great features of the Doncaster 


Meeting. Nothing could have been more cheerless for sellers than 
the result of Tuesday's sales, for, out of fifty-eight lots, only eleven | 
were sold. On Wednesday matters improved greatly. A large | 
number of horses were sold, and, although a great many yearlings 
went for prices varying from twenty-five to fifty guineas, several , 


lots realized high figures. Eleven hundred, eighteen hundred, and 
two thousand guineas were sums which no breeder of yearli 
could fairly complain of. The colt which was sold for two thousand 
guineas is an own brother to Reveller, the winner of the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap; but it was by no means the general opinion 
that the yearling was as good looking as the four-year-old. The 
next day, although nothing like two thousand was given for one 
yearling, several brought in high prices, three selling fora thousand 
or more, one reaching thirteen hundred. Still there were a great 
many low prices. Two went for ten guineas a-piece, two for 
fifteen, and several were sold for twenty-five or under. On 
Friday one yearling was run up to seventeen hundred, and Apology, 
who won the St. Leger in 1874, was sold for three thousand two 
hundred guineas. Taken as a whole, it may be said that in- 
different yearlings sold extremely badly during the late Doncaster 
week, but that good-looking yearlings sold for better prices than 
have been obtained for the last year or two. 

In conclusion we would draw the attention of those who occa- 
sionally amuse themselves by either watching or reading about 
races to the approaching Cesarewitch, for, although a handicap, it 
promises to be one of the most interesting races of the year. 


REVIEWS. 


NICHOLSON’S MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY.* 


7” its new and greatly expanded form Dr. Nicholson's Manual 
of Paleontology, originally published several years ago, may 
be pronounced the most complete and systematic treatise on the 
subject in the English language. It has not only been thoroughly re- 
vised and to a great extent re-written, but so much enlarged by the 
addition of new matter that it may claim to be considered to all 
intents and purposes a new book. The final section of the original 
work, devoted to Historical or Stratigraphical Paleontology, 
having been relegated to the author's Ancient Life-History of the 
Earth, room has been found for incorporating all the more im- 
portant results of paleontological research contained in works or 
special memoirs brought out in the intermediate period whether on 
the Continent of Europe, im America, or at home. Following 
the tendency of recent science in this department of inquiry, Dr. 
Nicholson has devoted considerably more space to the invertebrate 
than to the vertebrate animals, with which Professor Owen's 
valuable treatise on Paleontology, published several years ago, 
was almost exclusively occupied. tt is with the invertebrate 
forms, as he truly remarks, that paleontological students are 
more largely concerned. Starting with the general definition 
of his subject as the “zoology and botany of the past,” he 
insists on the necessity of some knowledge of existing forms 
of life, in order that the mind may be carried back to those 
embodied in the fossil state, and be prepared to recognize the con- 
tinuity of descent and organization between the two. The 
domain of the geologist has also, he urges, to be trenched 
upon, that some knowledge may be gained of the rocks in which 
are entombed the fossil forms that constitute the materials of the 
paleontologist. The first five chapters of the manual before us 
are devoted to a summary view of the sedimentary or fossil- 
bearing rocks, their chief divisions and geological succession, with 
remarks upon the imperfection of the palzontological record, where- 
by gaps are left in the continuous evolution of life, species being 
here and there lost to sight, or others coming into view to which 
we have not as yet the means of assigning a distinct ancestry. 
Besides the etlects of subsidence in burying pee whole 
kingdoms of animal or plant life beneath the waves, the 
action of metamorphism has to be pointed out, oblitera- 
ting the traces of life through a re-arrangement of the rocky 
particles under heat. Another cause of the disappearance of 
fossils is the percolation through the strata of water holding in 
solution carbonic acid, the calcareous remains being thus dissolved 
away. And, lastly, cleavage, if at all intense in action, will do 
much to prevent the recognition of fossil organisms in strata which 
have undergone such strain. 

Althouga the terms class, order, genus, species, and variety are 
employed by the paleontologist in precisely the same sense and 
with precisely the same limitations as by the zoologist, it is to be 
noted that a palzontological species has not always of necessity 
the same value that should of right invariably belong to a zoological 
species. This is because the determination of fossil species must 
needs be based for the most part upon the character of the hard 
parts of the animal, and these are too often but imperfectly preserved. 
A wider and looser method of classification has thus necessarily to 
be adopted by the palzontologist. In the case of very variable or 
protean species it has been the practice of men of science to 
define the species by its central type, and to group the variable 
forms under this type as varieties, and to this plan our author has 
adhered. Impossible as it has been found to classify the whole 
animal kingdom upon any linear plan of descent or evolution, there 
is no difficulty in establishing certain fundamental morphological 
types or plans on which animals have been constructed, some 
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obviously higher than others in the scale of organization. Vast 
as is the number of known animals, all, whether living or extinct, 
may be classed under some five or six primary divisions, or mor- 
phological types, technically spoken of as sub-kingdoms, Distinct 
as these lines of demarcation are among living forms, and widely 
as these collectively differ from fossil animals, there are found among 
fussils not a few types comprehensive or transitional in their cha- 
racter, combining in themselves many features or functions never 
found separate, and thus serving as transitional links between groups 
at present far removed from one another. Widely remote as 
reptiles and birds, for example, now appear, there are fossil birds 
of a distinctly reptilian claracter, and fossil reptiles closely ap- 
proximating to birds, the gap being thus partially filled up 
which now yawns between these two great divisions of the 
animal kingdom. 

Again, many fossil animals exhibit what are termed “ generalised” 
characters. If, namely, we construct for ourselves a “ general” or “ideal” 
type for any great group of animals—a type which shall possess all the 
essential characters of the group, without its non-essential ones—then we 
find that the fossil animals of the same group are generally nearer to this 
type than are its living representatives. Moreover, the older representatives 
of any given group are usually nearer to the ideal type of the group—or are 
more “ generalised ”—than are the later representatives of the same group. All 
zoologists, however, admit that the process of development in any indi- 
vidual animal is one in which there is a gradual progress from the general 
to the special, the embryo being nearer to the general type of the group to 
which it belongs than the adult is. In other words, the embryo animal is 
more gencralised than the adult, and the process of development is one of 
specialisation, Admitting this, it follows that the fossil forms belonging to 
any given group, in so far as they are “generalised” in their characters, 
may fairly be said to be “embryonic” types; and as the oldest forms of 
any given group are usually the least specialised, so they are likewise the 
most “embryonic.” It must be borne in mind, however, that if we speak 
of fossil animals as being “embryonic types.” we can only do so on the 
distinct understanding that it is not thereby implied that they were in any 
way degraded forms, or that they were at all less perfectly constructed or 
less thoroughly adapted for their surroundings than their modern re- 
presentatives. 

Although the fact of degradation must be admitted to explain the 
comparatively low place now occupied by certain organisms—a prin- 
ciple in biology recently discussed in some detail in our columns— 
there is, notwithstanding, no generalization more settled in paleon- 
tology than that of a general succession of organic types, the ap- 
pearance of the lower forms of life having in the main preceded 
that of the higher forms in point of time. In other words, there 
has been not a succession only, but also a progression, of organic 
types, from the earliest fossiliferous deposits to the present day. 
low far, indeed, it may be possible to give evidence of a common 
ancestry for the two great classes or kingdoms of invertebrate and 
vertebrate life, indicating the point at which the latter type of 
organization, as presumably the higher, may be conceived as 
branching off from the parent stock in which it held community 
with, and was indistinguishable from, the invertebrate type, isa ques- 
tion which we do not find discussed in our author's pages, nor is it 
perhaps ripe for a satisfactory solution. The point of time at which 
either of the great morphological types first made its appearance on 
the globe may be expected, Dr. Nicholson remarks, to be pushed 
further back into the remote past by future discoveries of science. No 
new accession of knowledge, however, is likely to affect the relative 
order assigned to these great groups as compared with one another, 
the higher or more complex types following in point of time the 
lower and less complex. The invertebrate forms may thus safely 
be assumed to have preceded the vertebrate, though all the pri- 
mary types are found in existence before the close of the Silurian 
eriod. It would even be rash to deny the possibility of their 
aving existed under the earlier Cambrian age. So early do the 
lower sub-kingdoms of the invertebrata appear, that their origin is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. The Cambrian deposits, again, are 
underlaid by the vast series of the Laurentian beds, representing a 
long lapse of time for the persistence of what we must needs call 
animal life in its simplest known form. The classes of vertebrates are 
certainly not found ranging back to periods so remote, though they 
make their appearance, too, on the whole, in the order indicated by 
their zoological rank, the lowest first and the highest last. The 
earliest remains of vertebrate animals at present known, those of 
fishes—the lowest class of the sub-kingdom—appear in the Upper 
Silurian rocks, Even should they be found some day in the 
Lower Silurian or even the Cambrian series, they will hardly be 
displaced from ranking earliest in their sub-kingdom. Now these 
remains are by no means of the lowly form which might have 
heen expected; in fact, they belong to two of the higher orders of 
their class. But this seeming anomaly disappears when we con- 
sider with our author that the two lowest orders of fishes possess 
hardly any structures whereby we might expect them to be repre- 
sented in a fossil state. They mey therefore have been in exist- 
ence long before the ganoids and placoids of the Upper Silurian 
rocks, ‘The remaining great order, the teleoxtean fishes, were cer- 
, tainly later in making their appearance; but whether they are to 
held, as is the general opinion, inferior to the ganoids in zoolo- 
logical position is open to doubt. On the whole, without assuming 
the universal and conclusive action of evolution as a hard and fast 
theory of the derivation and succession of living forms, it may be 
taken by the student as a working hypothesis, invaluable indeed 
and indispensable for the interpretation and classification of the 
tacts of paleontology. 

Before entering on the detailed and systematic survey of the 
Wide realm of palaozoology, which forms the second and principal 
seta of his work, Dr. Nicholson gives a clear and ex- 

austive synoptical table of the leading divisions of the animal 


kingdom, with their chief characteristics, the order of life 
ranging from its first faint rudimentary phase in the lowly pro- 
tozoa to its ultimate and crowning glory in man. This tabular 
view sets forth at a glance the organic distinctions which deter- 
mine or define the five sub-kingdoms into which invertebrate 
animals divide themselves—the protozoa, coelenterata, annuloida, 
annulosa, and mollusca. The first and least organized of these 
sub-kingdoms are defined as animals simple or forming colonies 
usually very minute; the body composed of the structureless, 
jelly-like, albuminous substance called sarcode; not divided inte 
regular segments; having no nervous system, no regular circula- 
tory system, usually no mouth, no definite body-cavity or diges- 
tive system, or at most but a short gullet. Of these minute crea- 
tures the gregarimide (Class A) are such as inhabit the interior 
of insects and other animals, not having the power of throwing 
out prolongations of their body-substance (pseudopodia) which 
marks the rhizopodia (Class B), divided into the tive orders of 
monera, amceba, foraminifera, radiolaria, and spongida. Few, if 
any, of these have a mouth, which belongs to ClassC, the in- 
fusoria. These animalcules are destitute of the power of emitting 
pseudopodia, but are furnished with vibratile cilia or contractile 
tilaments. The body is usually composed of three distinct layers. 
This class is made up of the three orders, ciliata, exemplified in 
the bell animalcule (vorticella) or parameecium, flagellata, and 
suctoria. In the second sub-kingdom the animal canal communi- 
cates freely with the general cavity of the body, which is com- 
posed essentially of two layers or membranes, an outer layer or 
ectoderm, and an inner layer or endoderm. There is no circula- 
tory system or heart, and in most no nervous system. The skin 
is furnished with minute stinging organs or thread-cells. In all 
these are distinct reproductive organs. In the hydrozoa (Class A) 
the walls of the digestive sac are not separated from those of the 
general body-cavity, the two coinciding with one another, and 
the reproductive organs are external; whereas in Class B, the 
actinozoa, these organs are internal, and the stomach opens 
below into the body-cavity, which is divided into a number 
of compartments by a series of vertical partitions or mesen- 
teries. In sub-kingdom iii., annuloida, the alimentary canai 
is completely shut off from the general cavity of the 
body, and there is a distinct nervous system. A true blood- 
circulatory system may or may not be present ; but in all there is 
a peculiar arrangement of canals, known as the water-vascular 
system, usually communicating with the exterior. The annuloide 
are divided into two great classes, the echinodermata and the 
scolecida. The former class, most commonly known as the sea- 
lilies (crinoidea), asteroidea (star-fishes), and echinoidea (sea- 
urchins) have an integument composed of numerous calcareous 
plates joined together, or leathery, with grains, spines, or tuber- 
cles of calcareous matter developed in it. The water-vascular 
system (ambulacral) is mostly employed in locomotion, and the 
nervous system is radiate, corresponding to the generally radiate 
form of the body. The scolecida have the body usually 
flattened, cylindrical, or worm-like, and the integument soft, 
without lime. The water-vascular system does not assist 
in locomotion, nor does the nervous system, one or two mere 
ganglia, radiate. In the annulosa (sub-kingdom iv.) the body is 
composed of numerous definite segments or somites, arranged lon- 
gitudinally. The nervous system, extends in a double chain of 
ganglia along the lower surface of the body. The clearness of our 
author’s method is well shown in the enumeration of characters 
upon which are based the fourteen orders making up the class et 
crustacea, the four orders of arachnida, the four of myriapoda, and 
the thirteen of insecta. The last sub-kingdom, the mollusca, is 
treated with the same precision of definition aad classification, 
which are applied with no less ability to the vertebrate kingdom. 
Within a few pages, in fact, a basis is laid on which the student 
is taught to build up for himself under the teacher's eye the whole 
fabric of systematic biology. Filling up as he proceeds, in the 
body of his work, the outlines laid down at the outset, Dr. 
Nicholson shows by the aid of typical examples, illustrated by 
admirable woodcuts, over seven hundred in number, the natural 
characteristics on which his classification rests. Where it differs, 
as every independent scheme of nature invariably will, in minor 
points from those that have gone before it, he is prepared with 
copious facts and reasonings drawn from his own stores of natural 
research, and fortified by an array of authorities of the highest 
order. To follow him in any measure through the exhaustive 
details of his treatise is wholly beyond our scope. We can do 
little more than present an epitome of his method, and express our 
deep sense of the fulness and admirable arrangement of his matter. 
We feel some surprise, however, at his having included the subject 
of Paleobotany if he found himself unable to allow more t 
fifty pages to that important branch of science. His summary of 
its leading facts and of the advances which have been most re- 
cently made in our knowledge of the plant life of former ages is 
excellent as far as it goes; but, as he himself says, it can claim te 
be no more than an elementary sketch of the general distribution of 
plants in past time, with a tabular view and classification of the 
chief forms of vegetable life which characterize each of the great 
formations. The value of his book is greatly enhanced by a list 
of the best works making up the literature of the subject, a copious 
glossary, and a full and minute index. 
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SIR ALI BABA’S INDIAN TOUR.* 


HE high authorities in India a year ago were fluttered by the 
disagreeable consciousness that there was “a chiel among 
them,” not only “taking notes,” but inviting polite society in 
England to enjoy in his company the amusement which those 
notes afforded him. The identity of “ the chiel ” remained buried 
in an obscurity almost without precedent in a land where every- 
thing is proclaimed on the house-tops, and where small gossip is 
wafted far and wide by a ubiquitous horde of local correspon- 
dents. Still, whoever he might be, there was no doubt as to his 
epigrammatic and picturesque style, his hilarity of disposition, 
and his complete want of reverence for the sublimities of official- 
ism. A Viceroy to him is merely “the great ornamental,” “ a 
—s to be felt, something floating loosely about in wide panta- 
oons and flying skirts, diffusing as he passes the fragrance of 
smile and pleasantry and cigarette.” An aide-de-camp is “ an 
arrangement in scarlet and gold”; a commander-in-chief is the 
istol which the Government of India keeps under its pillow, “a 
utiful article of Indian social upholstery,” making mild jokes, tell- 
ing venerable stories, pouring drowsy cackle into the ears of the old 
ladies whom he takes in to dinner, and sleeping peacefully through 
the hours during which he is supposed to inspecting a canton- 
ment. The Secretary to Government is the clever man of his 
year, passing brilliant examinations, affecting English literature, 
and a neophyte of the last new religious development. He fills 
the souls of Lieutenant-Governors with awe; he is placed on 
innumerable commissions; he writes hundredweights of reports ; 
and “ proves himself to have the true paralytic ink-flux, precisely 
the kind of wordy hzemorrhage required of a high official in India ;” 
a successful joke stamps him as a wit; his drawing-room table, 
strewn with the latest flotsam and jetsam of European thought, 
forbids the intrusion of vulgar local topics into the home of 
zesthetic culture; so he moves up from one glory to another. 
The other officials are sketched off with similar touches of careless 
caricature. The political officers are “ a Greek Chorus in our popu- 
lar burlesque, Empire,’ with the Foreign Secretary as prompter. 
“The Government,” we are told, “ keeps them scattered over the 
native States in small jungle stations. It furnishes them with 
Maharajahs, Nawabs, Rajahs, and chuprassees, accgrding to their 
rank, and it usually throws in a house, a gaol, a doctor, a 
volume of Aitchison’s ‘Treaties, an escort of native cavalry, 
a Star of India, an assistant, the powers of a first-class magistrate, 
a flag-staff, six camels, three tents, and a salute of eleven or thir- 
teen guns.” A distinguished royal visitor, it is hinted, wished to 
take home a “ Political” as a local curiosity; but the thing was 
impossible :— 

The Political Agent cannot be taken home. The purple bloom fades in 
the scornfui climate of England; the paralytic swagger passes into sheer 
imbecility ; the thirteen-gun tall talk reverberates in jeering echoes; the 
“ chuprassees ” are only so many black men, and the rajah is felt to be a 
joke. The Political Agent cannot live beyond Aden. 


The “Collector,” as the real pivot of the great official wheel, is 
drawn with the exactness due to his importance; the sketch, like 
most of its companions, is warm with local colour; his long, low, 
rambling bungalow, furnished with folding tables and armchairs, 
bespeaks his wandering life :— 

He seems just to have arrived out of the firmament of green fields and 
mango groves that encircles the little station where he lives; or he seems 
just about to pass into it again. The shvoting howdahs are lying in the 
verandahs ; the elephant of a neighbouring landholder is swinging his 
hind-foot to and fro under a tree, or switching up straw on to his back ; a 
dgzen camels are lying down in a circle making bubbling noises, and 
tents are pitched here and there to dry, like so many white wings on which 
the whole establishment is about to rise and fly away—fly away “ into the 
district,” which is the correct expression—from the vast expanse of level 
plain, melting into the wide horizon-circle around. 


All this is very life-like and picturesque, and it is the presence 
of similarly life-like and picturesque touches throughout that 
makes Sir Ali Baba’s Tour so much better reading than the Indian 
journals of many of his contemporaries. It is of course no more a 
real description of the Indian administration than M. Jules Verne’s 
fanciful flights are of the actual world; but, like M. Jules Verne, 
Mr. Mackay mixes up the true and the false, the possible and im- 


possible, in an amusing medley, and so neatly that it is difficult to _ 


distinguish one from the other. Much of his fun seems to us 
absolute nonsense, but it may have a hidden meaning to the 
initiated, and much is intelligible even to untutored ears; and it 
is pleasant to know that, even in the dreary solitudes of Indian 
oftcialdom, life is cheered by a wholesome levity and stirred by the 
mild electricity of a random joke. No man—not even that sombre 
order of the species known as the Indian official—can live on the 
dry bread of Blue-Books alone or the solid rounds of official 
diet, which so many Englishmen in the East devour. in “ silent 
patience” from one year’s end to another throughout a long 
career, It is well, therefore, that fun can “even here its cheerful 
vigils keep,” and vary the dull, grey monotony of existence with 
an occasional flash. Mr. Mackay holds, we believe, an educational 
appointment somewhere in the interior of India, a post which 
would have perfectly justified him in feeling dull and expressing 
his feelings in a dull book. No one could have objected if he had 
chosen to write a treatise on “Rajpoot Schools,” or “ Women in 
Central India,” or any other of the dreary topics of which British 
India furnishes so inexhaustible a supply. Jlappily his tempera- 

* Twenty-one Days ia Indiu, being the Tour of Sir Ali Raba, K.C.B. 
By G. Abergh-Mackay. Londor.: Allen & Co. 


ment has led him in another direction; he leaves it to others to 
swell the great torrent of information under which so man 
Indian topics are submerged; he forbears to be instructive; he 
sees that the pomps and ceremonies, the grave and anxious 
business, the monotonous, toilsome life of the Indian official haye 
all another aspect than that with which statisticians deal, and in 
which alone officials are apt to believe. People sometimes forget 
the possibility of being absurd; but the life of the English- 
man in India opens the door to many absurdities, of which 
it is well that he should be reminded. Nor are Indian 
officials the only people who stand in need of a little whole 
some satire. The travelling M.P., “tke British Lion Rampant,” 
thirsting for information, and busy with “erroneous, hazy, dis- 
torted first impressions,” destined for the transient glories of a 
monthly magazine, is no doubt a fearful visitation. Mr. Caird 
with his notebook appears to have excited the author's liveliest 
dislike, and he and others of his tribe are twitted with the blun- 
ders incidental to amateur inquirers. Before such people, says 
Mr. Mackay with some bitterness, 
India steams up in poetical mists, illusive, fantastic, subjective, ideal, 
picturesque. . - . Oneofthe most serious duties attending a resi- 
dence in India is the correcting of those misapprehensions which your 
travelling M.P. sacrifices his bath to hustle on paper. 

Sometimes, and it is on these occasions that we like him most, 
Mr. Mackay throws off his bantering style and lapses into a serious 
and even melancholy mood. He turns, with the weariness that a 
thoughtful man may naturally feel, from all that is dull, foolish, 
and provoking in the world around him. Tiresome officials, the 
swagger of authority, travelling M.P.’s, inquiring tourists with 
books of foolish notes, the dust and glare and gad-flies of life’s 
journey, are all forgotten in other and more interesting topics 
which lie about its course. The great aggregate of humanity in 
the midst of which the Indian official passes his existence is full 
of pathos and interest; the immemorial. village, with its names, 
customs, and offices, telling of a dim and far-off world of past 
generations, is a poem in itself: the villagers’ life has to the eye 
that can look otherwise than through an atmosphere of statistics, 
“ a soft glory resting upon it ”:— 

I would say something of that sweetness which a close communion with 
earth and heaven must shed upon the silence of lonely labour in the fields, 
God is ever with the cultivator in all the manifold sights and sounds of this 
marvellous world of His. In that mysterious temple of the Dawn, in 
which we of noisy mess-rooms, heated courts, and dusty offices are in- 
frequent worshippers, the peasant is a priest. There he otfers up his hopes 
and fears for rain and sunshine; there he listens to the anthems of birds we 
rarely hear, and interprets auguries that for us have little meaning. 

The beast of prey skuiking back to his lair, the stag quenching his thirst 
ere retiring to the depths of the forest, the wedge of wild fowl flying with 
trumpet notes to some distant lake, the vulture hastening in heavy flight 
to the carrion that night has provided, the crane flapping to the shallows, 
and the jackal shuffling along to his shelter in the nullah, have each and 
all their portent to the initiated eye. Day, with its fierce glories, brings 
the throbbing silence of intense life, and under flickering shade, amid the 
soft pulsations of Nature, the cultivator lives his day-dream. What there 
is of squalor, and‘drudgery, and carking care in his life melts into a brief 
oblivion, and he is a man in the presence of his God with the holy stillness 
of Nature brooding over him. With lengthening shadows comes labour 
and a re-awaking. ‘The air is once more full of all sweet sounds, from the 
fine whistle of the kite, sailing with supreme dominion through the azure 
depths of air, to the stir and buzzing chatter of little birds and crickets 
emong the leaves and grass. The egret has resumed his fishing in the 
| tank where the rain is stored for the poppy and sugar-cane fields, the sand- 
| pipers bustle along the margin, or wheel in little silvery clouds over the 
bright waters, the gloomy cormorant sits alert on the stump of a dead date- 
tree, the little black divers hurry in and out of the weeds, and ever and 
anon shoot under the water in hot quest of some tiny fish; the whole 
machinery of life and death is in full play, and our villager shouts to his 
| patient oxen and lives his life. Then gradual darkness, and food with 
| homely joys, a little talk, a little tobacco, a few sad songs, and kindly 
| sleep. 
| Such, to the “ inner eye” of sympathetic and intelligent contem- 
| plation, is the round of daily existence to at least 150 million tillers 

of the soil who obey the British Raj in the East. It is a great 

advantage that there should be, among the silent, busy multitude of 
| Indian officials, men with poetic feeling for the picturesque and 

pathetic aspects of their work, and with leisure and literary skill 
| to describe those aspects with grace and fidelity. Mr. Mackay’s 
| sketches show that, when he chooses to be serious and forgets to be 
satirical, he can rise to a really high standard of excellent and 
thoughtful writing. He will, if he takes our advice, aim hereafter 
at some higher flight, and give English society something less 
ephemeral than the lively squibs with which he has hitherto 
enlivened the pages of Vanity Fair. 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE TO LINCOLNSHIRE.* 


ee CHARLES ANDERSON, the college companion and 

life-long friend of Bishop Wilberforce, has brought out 
a little Guide-book to his native county, stamped with the 
racy originality of his own character, Guide-books are, as a 
rule, colourless productions; as Charles Lamb has it, “ things 
in books’ clothing,” made to perish in the using, not much 
| above the level of “draught-boards bound and lettered on the 
| back.” Sir Charles Anderson's tiny volume is a very different 
| piece of work. Few books bear more clearly the stamp of the 


* The Lincoln Pocket Guide, beinga Short Account of the Churches and 
Antiquities of the County, and of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mury 
of Lincoln, commonly called the Minster. By Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart. 


| London: Edward Stanford, 
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writer's personality. In every page we see the old Tory country 

ntleman—not a mere milk-and-water ‘Conservative,’ but a 
Tory of the old school—and the old-fashioned Churchman, with 
strong opinions and strong prejudices, vigorous in his likings 
and dislikings, but all tempered by kindliness of heart and genial 
charity, and regulated by sound practical common sense. Though 


_ essentially a laudator temports actt, Sir Charles is no unreasoning 


opponent of modern reforms, While, @ propos of the unhappy 
mistake of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in purchasing and 
spending large sums on a country house two or three miles away 
from Lincoln, as the episcopal residence, when the grand old 

ace and its sloping gardens offered a site fraught with his- 


torical memories under the shadow of the Minster, he descants | 


on “ the evil of rushing into changes without sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the subject and its details,” and enjoys a passing fling 
at “ Board Schools more remarkable for their costliness than their 
utility,” and ‘at the educational fanatics and philanthropic gerund- 
grinders ” to whose “ manipulation” our old educational endow- 
ments are subjected, all real improvements on the system of our 
forefathers receive his decided commendation. The rural police, 
for instance, he regards as a safeguard against much evil-doing, 
and bids those who “are apt to ask what is the use of police 
parading the country when there is so little crime” to remember 
how rife serious malpractices—notably sheep-stvaling—were sixty 
years since; “ people forget how much crime is thereby prevented 


_and property preserved.” We have called Sir Charles Anderson 


an old-fashioned Churchman; but his churchmanship is of no 
narrow, unprogressive stamp, for the man who wrote Ancient 
Models about forty years ago is fully aware of the necessity of adapt- 
ing our churches and their services to the spirit of the age, instead 
of meeting every proposed reform with a dogged non possumus. 
In a guide-book to the county containing John Wesley's birth- 
place, Epworth in the Isle of Axholme, of which his father was 
rector, our author cannot avoid touching on the schism of which 
Wesley was the unwilling author. We quote the whole passage as 
anexample both of Sir Charles's style, and of the practical wisdom 
of his remarks :— 


The state of the diocese of Lincoln was then such that there can be no 
wonder a zealous and pious mind was shocked. With a non-resident 
bishop, careless archdeacons, absentee rectors and vicars, and negligent 
curates, religion was well-nigh extinguished, and however one may regret 


the extent of sectarianism now, it must be admitted that in these parts | 


Christianity would have died out had it not been for the energy of Wesley. 
But instead of his zeal being taken advantage of and utilized for the 
Church of which he was a member, it was left to expend itself in in- 
dividual efforts, and so he became the head of a party, which, however 
numerous and respectable, has since his time been split into sections, hold- 
ing ditferent views and opinions, and may possibly, having fullfilled its 
nission, give way to the increasing vitality of the National Church, if only 
the Church herself does not suffer shipwreck by internal quarrels, or by the 
treachery of statesmen professing to be conscientious churchmen. 

Not only the Church as a spiritual corporation, but her services 
also are the subject of Sir Charles's animadversions. These 
pages show that he takes a warm interest in church music. Ee 
descauts with delight on the grand Sunday evening services at 
Leeds parish church, when Dr. Hook ,was “ t’ould vicar,” with 
their “magnificent music and hearty congregational singing,” 
bearing witness to “the life, spirit, and reality of worship there 
carried on”; while the nave service in York Minster with the 
Psalms chanted at the West Riding choir festival “ by 500 voices 
from side to side,” is appealed to asa proof “ that the English 
cathedral service yields to none in dignity and grandeur.” We 
gather that the services in his own cathedral are not quite so much 
to his taste; and that he prefers a fuller body of sound to “the 
lights and shadows” which have made the psalm-chanting of 
the choir of Lincoln deservedly famous among the cathedral 
choirs of England. 
correspondence to the sense may indeed be easily overdone, 
and, in our author's words, the diminuendos may “ become 
puerile and ludicrous from the tenuity of the sound in contrast 
with the vastness of the space.” We cannot, however, at all 
accept Sir Charles’s dictum that, while admissible in the anthem, 
they are “out of place in the general service.” The chanting of 
the Psalms is the very centre of our Anglican service, and no pains 
can be excessive which are devoted to rendering it as intelligent as 
possible, and making the musical form a vehicle for the varyiug feel- 
ings embodied in the words, The sound should be in strict har- 


mony with the sense. When, as we have heard ina cathedral choir, | 


two Psalms of such totally different characters as the 22nd and 
23rd—the one a wail of desolation and almost hopeless sutfering, 
the other breathing calm and happy confidence—are shouted out 
to the same chant without any variation of time or tone, no other 
conclusion is possible than that both organist and choristers are 
entirely dead to the meaning of the words, and simply look on 
be as a corpus vile on which to exercise their musical and vocal 
skill. 

From Church music it is an easy step to Church archiiec- 
ture, the subject with which Sir Charles Anderson's name has 
been so long and so beneficially connected. The author of 
one of the earliest works of the revival, to which we have 
already referred—the now almost forgotten Ancient Models, which 
largely contributed to the creation of a sounder taste in eccle- 
siastical architecture by calling modern church-builders back 
to the principles which guided the builders of former genera- 
tions when the art was a living one—Sir Charles’s latest pro- 
duction bespeaks a delight as fresh as ever in this, his favourite 
pursuit. His remarks on the characteristics of our leading cathe- 


These risings and fallings of sound in~ 


drals and other chief churches, comparing them one with another 
and dealing impartially with their respective merits and defects, 
are very suggestive. They show a wide knowledge, sound 
judgment, and, generally speaking, excellent taste. We ms | 
agree with him in placing Lincoln facile princeps of all Englis 
cathedrals in external outline, and regarding its central tower 
as decidedly superior to its only rivals, those of Canterbury and 
Gloucester; but we der vr to his opinion that “St. Hugh’s choir 
has been the bane of the building,” and are as far as possible from 
sharing in his regret that when the central tower fell in 1240 the 
choir did not fall with it. The loss of this, the earliest-dated 
example in England of pure Gothic without any trace of Norman 
influence, would have been simply irreparable. No part of Sir 
| Charles's little volume will better repay careful study than that 
| devoted to the cathedral of his native county. It is by many 
| degrees the best guide hitherto published to that glorious fabric. 
There is hardly any one who can have known it so long, or have 
made it the subject of such minute and loving examination. 
Very few can remember with him the unhappy demolition of the 
western spires at the beginning of the century, the destruction of 
which, as well as the equally ill-judged melting down of the 
delicious “ Lady peal” of the central tower to make the new 
“Great Tom” bigger than the old one, together with the “ bar- 
| barous scarifying system” to which the west front was subjected 
_ some twenty years since, is animadverted upon with well-deserved 
severity. He records with satisfaction that “under the present 
management such misfortunes are not likely to recur.” 

The necessary monotony of a list and description of houses and 
churches, which form the staple of a guide-book, is relieved by Sir 
Charles's racy anecdotes, often couched in the vernacular of the 
county. Our limits do not allow quotation, and we must refer our 
readers to his pages for the request of the foreman of the jury 
at Kirton to be allowed to “swap” an obstinate juryman for one 
of more pliable stuff; and the perplexity of the judge at a trial of 
right of way, when told by a witmess “he cud mind hugging 
tatees oot ot billy-buoys ower't intot trawd” (Anglice, 
“could remember carrying potatoes out of the barges over the 

bank into the road”); and the old woman's more forcible than 
flattering comparison of a drowsy preacher to a “bum’el bee 
upon a thistletop.” There also they may read how “old Squire 
| Whichcot” used to maintain a right of road at Fillingham against 
Sir Cecil Wray by coming annually in his coach and four 
attended by a gang of labourers who pulled down a bit of 
the intrusive wall, after which the squire drove triumph- 
| antly through the breach and back again, leaving Sir Cecil 
| to build up his wall. As it was this Sir Cecil Wray to 
whom we owe the lamentable destruction of the east Roman 
| pate at Lincoln, and most of the gate-houses of the Close, 
Ga annual demolition mizht be regarded as a just Nemesis. 
| 


Going further back into the county records, Sir Charles tells us 
of the scire of the family at Biankney in 1745 at the news 
that Prince Charles Edward was at Derby and was marching to 
Lincoln, and how, while some proposed to take refuge in a hovel 
on the Fen, only reached by “ jumping from hassock to hassock 
of the quaking bog,” the old butler advised making short work of 
| the rebels by putting ratsbane in the ale. Earlier still, we are 
told how Manby House, a seat of the Andersons, was stormed by 
the Parliamentarians, and the children, to avuid their falling into 
the hands of the soldiers, were dressed up as beggars brats, and 
‘carried about in panniers from place to place by their faithful 
nurse ; and how “ Cavendish Log” keeps up the memory of the 
| gallant “ Colonel Cavendish,” mourned by Waller in an elegy, not 
| oneof his best. Such historical reminiscences give life and human 
| interest to the book, and make it difficult to lay it down. Folk- 
_ lore is not passed over. Among other popular beliefs the author 
records the “ Irbydale Ghost,” whose ‘ wild and dissonant cries” 
were supposed to issue from “ the troubled soul of a witch wor- 
ried to death by dogs in that lonely dale,” and the “ groaning 
ash ” at Brampton, which terrified into aswoon a man who climbed 
up into its branches. ‘The isle of Axholme seems to retain 
many old customs, such as “ riding the stang,” “ throwing the 
hood,” “ vessel-cupping,” and burning the “ yule log” at Christmas. 
Sir Charles’s personal reminisceuces are not among the least 
attractive portions of his little book. Born soon after the begin- 
, ning of the present century, he can tell from experience of the 
| miseries of the coach journey to London, when, 
leaving Lincoln by the mail at 2 p.m, supping at Peterborough at 9, the 
traveller . . . grumbling through a weary night at the obstinate legs 
of the opposite neighbour, and sorely pinched in the small of the back, 
was only delivered, cold and cross, at the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch 
Street, about 5 the next morning, with the choice of going to bed, with 
feet like ice, in a fireless room, opening out on an open-air gallery (where 
a box was fixed for the barber to shave travellers), or of sulking in a fusty 
coffee-room till the waiters were astir and the world was aired. 
We cannot wonder that Sir Charles himself, as we gather, was 
accustomed during his undergraduate days to make his journeys to 
Oxford on horseback, reposing on his way at the “Greyhound” 
at Folkingham, “in a canopied crimson damask bed, made ori- 
ginally for the lord of the manor when he received his rents.” 
He does not say whether he was personally present at the 
great boxing-match between Cribb and iapoeus in 1811, at “No 
man’s land,” at the junction of the three counties of Lincoln, 
Leicester, and Rutland; when, “after a severe fight, Molyneux, 
the black man, was beat, and a reel was danced by Gully ’—after- 
wards M.P. for Pontefract—“and Cribb, amid the applause of a 
crowd of fifteen thousand persons.” What a strange world, 
do such reniniscences carry us back to! 
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Any survey of the county of Lincoln would be incomplete | 
without a section on the Lincolnshire dialect. This hardly | 
receives so much illustration from Sir Charles as it merits, and as 
he is capable of affording. Nor are the examples given so copious 
as we should have liked. He refers to the “ Hickleton Feast ” 
and other pieces composed in the Lincolnshire vernacular, without 
telling us where they are to be found, and pronounces “The 
Northern Farmer” of Tennyson—himself a Lincolnshire man, 
born at Somersby—“a failure, with the single exception of ‘ yal’ 
for ‘ale.’” Perhaps the fact that the work has been so admirably 
done for North Lincolnshire by Mr. E. A. Peacock of Bottesford, in 
his “ Glossary ” published by the Early English Text Society, has 
hindered him from entering more fully upon this subject. Though, 
as he justly remarks, the character of the speech of North Lincoln- 
shire is much more Scandinavian than English, the Danish occupa- 
tion having left its ineffaceable mark, not only on the local nomen- 
elature of the county, with its “bys” and “ bolms ” and “ havens” 
and “ nesses” and “ thorps,” but also on the daily speech of its in- 
habitants, we are a little surprised that so good a philologist as 
Sir Charles should have omitted all mention of the fact that it 
was the speech of South-West Lincolnshire which had the honour 
of setting the standard of the modern English tongue. Sir 
Charles mentions that the neighbourhood of Stamford is 
accredited with “lesa provincialism among the lower classes | 
than most parts of England”; but when he comes to speak of | 
Bourne he entirely passes over Robert Manning, better known as 
* Robert of Brunne,” who, in the words of Mr. Freeman, “ first 
gave currency to the dialect,” and, as Mr. Kingston Oliphant has 
remarked, “ foreshadowed the road that English literature was 
from that time forward tu tread.” A third edition of Sir Charles 
Anderson's little work—the present, though not so stated in the 
title-page, is really a second—will give him the opportunity of 
supplying this omission. 

he special attractiveness of this little book on literary and 
archeological grounds must not lead us to overlook its merits as 
a guide-book to the city and county of Lincoln. Even were these 
considerably less than they are, the fact that it is at present the only | 
work which can be put into the hands of any one wishing to make 
acquaintance with this confessedly unpicturesque but singularly 
interesting portion of England, would secure it a welcome. Our 
readers, however, will have seen that its excellences are such as to 
elaim for it a very high place among English handbooks. The 
author tells us that it is chiefly intended for “those who are 
interested in old churches and ancient remains.” Those who 
want more “ modern information” he sends to White’s excellent 
“Gazetteer” and “ Kelly's Directory.” All classes of readers, 
however, will find its pages singularly interesting and instructive. 

We should add that the book contains a sketch of the history 
ef the Fens, with which the whole county is so generally and un- 
deservedly identified—“some there may be still existing who 
believe that the inhabitants are web-footed "—including the orni- 
thology of that remarkable district, and that it is furnisked with a 
map, not of the county, but, which is much more serviceable, of the 
whole area to which Lincolnshire belongs, from Hull and Howden 
to Peterborough and Melton in one direction, and from Lynn 
to Newark in the other. There is also a small but clear ground- | 
plan of the Cathedral, in which the positions of the Roman city | 
wall and the Norman apse are laid down, together with some wood- 
euts illustrating the original design of the west front before the | 
erection of the screen wall, and when the towers were still crowned 
with spires. The index is less full than could be wished—e.y. | 
neither Alfred nor Sweyn occurs in it, though the marriage of the 
one and the death of the other at Gainsborough are duly recorded | 
im the text. 


PERFECTA.* 


it is not altogether unknown to English readers that Spain has 
serene more than one novelist of considerable power during 

the last and present generations. The name of Fernan Caballero 
has even attained to some degree of popularity among us, and a 
translation has been given of some of the short stories of Antonio 
de Trueba. Nor do these writers stand alone. They are fully 
equalled in popularity in their own country by Pedro de Alarcon 
or Juan Valera, the latter of whom has a claim on the respect of 
Englishmen as a student and translator of Shakspeare. And of late 
= a dangerous rival has arisen to these writers in Don Benito 
erez Gialdés, a novelist of extraordinary fertility. He first 
zxttracted attention by a series of short tales called Episodios 
Nacionales, intended to illustrate the life of the Spanish people 
from the beginning of the century down to the death of Ferdi- 
sand VII. Neither the idea of such a series nor the title is 
original. Both are borrowed from Erckmann-Chatrian; but the 
stories themselves have the merit of being very readable and very 
Spanish, and that in the best sense of the word. In borrowing 
the idea of his tales, and in some degree the character of his hero, 
for they have only one, from his French contemporaries, Perez 
Gald6s has not followed the example of so many of his country- 
men, who borrow the style of their neighbour also. His language 
is not the colourless and Gallicized Spanish of the last cen- 
tary, but, as far as that is now possible, the vigorous and pictur- 
esque Castilian of the great sixteenth and seventeenth-century 


* Doha Perfecta: a Tule of Modern Spain. By B. Perez Galdds. 
Branslated by D. ?. W. London: 8. Tinsley & Co. 1880. 


| are ail written with a definite object. 


| eve of the last Carlist war. 
| any map of Spain; but, as the author justly says, its original may 


novelists—of Mendoza and Cervantes and Mateo Aleman, 
who lived before the victory of the “estilo culto.” These 
stories, too, are comparatively free from mere national vanity, 
Although he has the excuse of belonging to a people which 
was attacked with wanton outrage, Galdés shows less hatred of the 
stranger than the authors of the “Invasion of 1814.” In his 
“Battle of the Arapiles,” or, as we lees accurately call it, Sala- 
manca, he has had sufficient liberality to confess that the fight 
was fought and the victory won by the British army alone, and 
he has drawn a picture of that army and of its great chief 
which ought to satisfy our most touchy patriotism. M. C. de 
Mazade to the contrary notwithstanding, Galdés is just to 
Joseph and the invaders. No one of these stories is equal as a 
piece of writing, as a mere picture of a past state of things done 
for the love of the subject, to Pedro de Alarcon’s Sombrero de 
Tres Picos, which is a pen-and-ink rival to Fortuny’s brilliant 
little canvasses, or is worthy of comparison with the Pepita 
Jimenez of Juan Valera; but they are well constructed tales well 
told. Latterly Don Benito has been at work on his Novelas Con- 
tempordneas—pictures of the Spanish life of to-day. These stories 
do not form a series, but they are connected by the fact that they 
Not that they are novels 
with a purpose, in the sense which is wearisomely familiar to the 
British critic, for no such novels would be read by Spaniards, who 
insist above all things on action and a oa but they are all in- 
tended to show in different ways how the struggle which is going 
on in every family in Spain not utterly sunk in apathy between 
the narrow old religious fanaticism and modern liberal ideas affects 
the daily life of men, and Galdds looks on this struggle chiefly as 
an artist, but also as a Liberal. It is this which distinguishes him, 
on the one hand, from writers like Alarcon and Valera, who are 
purely artists, and, on the other, from Caballero and Trueba, who 
are pious and sentimental worshippers of the good old times, 
and cruelly addicted to the “ Castilian vice of twaddle” about 
whatever is uncatholic or modern. 

Of these novels the best and the most popular is Dofia Perfecta, 
The scene of the story is the city of Orbajosa, and the time the 
Orbajosa will not be discovered in 


be found anywhere north, south, east, or west of Madrid. The 
most likely region in which to find it will be in the rifon de 
Castilla, the kidney—or, as we prefer to say, the heart—of Old 
Castile. The tourist who has approached any provincial town of 
central Spain across such a treeless and waterless plain as that 
which Pepe Rey and his guide, the peasant Tio Licurgo, ride 
through in the second chapter of this story, will recognize the 
portrait of Orbajosa as drawn by Perez Galdds, which we, for 
reasons to be stated further on, give here in our own translation :— 


After half-an-hour’s ride there rose before the eyes of both [of Pepe Rey 
and his guide] an old town built on a slope in the shape of a cone, and 
from the highest point of which stood out a few black towers and the 
ruined stonework of a dismantled castle. A jumble of shapeless walls, of 
earth huts, grey and dusty as the soil, formed the base with a few remains 
of battlemented bulwarks, and under their shade a thousand mean hovels 
raised their poverty-stricken fronts of sun-dried bricks (adobes) like blood- 
less and starved faces begging alms from the passer-by. 

Into this uninviting place, and through the crowds of repulsive 
beggars who swarm round its gates, Don José Rey rides to visit 
his aunt, Dota Perfecta de Polentinos, and to give effect to the 
plans which she and her brother, his father, have laid for his 
marriage to his cousin Rosario, Dota Perfecta is a notable 
woman. She is the widow of a spendthrift noble, who died just 
in time to save his great estate from complete ruin. This estate 


| she has retrieved with the help of Pepe's father, an able lawyer 


in Seville, and has administered with great ability for many years. 
In the course of her long residence in Orbajosa, of which, like her 
husband, she is a native, she has become the ruling spirit of the 
place. Her house is the meeting-place of the local notabilities, 
the alcalde, the municipal judge, the collector of taxes, even the 
bishop himself; for she is not only Mistress of the Robes to the 
Virgin of the Cathedral (as much a local notability as any of 
them), but the chief purveyor of the wardrobe. All and each of 
these persons, including the Virgin, are under obligations to Dona 
Perfecta which give her a far greater power in the town than is 
enjoyed by any representative of the Government. In return, she 
shares the narrow provincial patriotism and piety to the fullest 
extent. She hates and fears everything which is modern, or which 
comes from Madrid. Now, unfortunately for her nephew, he is 
not a Spaniard of the kind admired by Orbajosa, but an engineer, 
which in itself is a dangerous novelty; he has been educated abroad 
to a great degree, and is grievously suspected of believing much more 
in mathematics than in the Missal. In fact, like nine-tenths of his 
educated countrymen, Rey is a freethinker; he only differs from 
them in being a little more outspoken. All this Doia Perfecta 
rather guesses than knows, for she has never seen her nephew ; 
but it is enough that he has been abroad, and belongs to a pro- 
fession which is peculiarly associated with modern ideas of pro- 
gress. Therefore, though the gratitude she owes her brother for 
his good services prevents her from refusing his offer, she has 
invited Pepe with the secret hope that he will give her an excuse 
for breaking off the match. 

Moreover, she has a friend at hand who is thorougbly resolved to 
bring about arupture. This is Don Inocencio, the Penitenciario, or 
Canon, who decides on cases of conscience too serious for the ordinary 
age Don Inocencio has a grandnephew, by name Jacinto, whom 

e would fain see married to Rosario, and if Pepe Rey can be 
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ismissed he has a certainty of succeeding in his object. No sooner, 
ake, has Pepe settled down in the house of Doia Perfecta 
than the Canon to work to draw him out on the subject of 
his opinions. It is not long before this irritates the young man 
into talking the most shocking heresy, and even deriding the 

ue attire of the venerated Virgin of the Cathedral, which 
isthe handiwork of his aunt herself. This offence against her 
vanity naturally redoubles her pious zeal. She has already caused 
Rey infinite annoyance by secretly fomenting a captious lawsuit 
brought against him, and also by letting loose on him the offended 
iotism of Orbajosa, indignant at learning that this insolent 
stranger finds it in a very backward condition. Now she openly 
declares that she will not accept him for a son-in-law, excuses her 
conduct towards him by the goodness of her intention, which is to 
preserve her daughter's soul, and generously offers to forgive him, 
if he will only go away and give up all a to Rosario. But 
this Pepe Rey is thoroughly determined not to do. He and his 
cousin have fallen in love in good earnest, and have plighted troth 
in the chapel of the house without the knowledge of the mother. 
The scene in which they do this is the worst of the book. It is 
written in that declamatory style, vous at times on fustian, 
which Spaniards can seldom avoid when they wish to be tragical, 
and is out of keeping with the easy narrative and quiet irony of 
the other = ot the novel. 

Just as Pepe and his aunt come to an open rupture, a brigade of 
troops arrives in the town, for the whole province is known by 
the Government to be on the verge of revolt. According to their 
custom in hot weather, they have marched on the town by night, 
and the sound of their screaming trumpets has broken in on the 
last stolen meeting of the lovers, Their arrival is very welcome 
to Rey, who has many friends in their ranks, and is already 
beginning to fear violence. Fortune aids him beyond his hopes, 
for one of his best friends, Lieutenant-Colonel Pinzon, is in the 
brigade, and is quartered in the house of Doiia Perfecta. That 
lady is far from sharing his feelings. She and her friend the 
Canon are, in fact, actively engaged in preparing the coming 
outbreak, though carefully avoiding committing themselves in 
any way. Wishing to insult her nephew while it is still in 
her power, for he has not yet had time to leave the house, 
she sends Pinzon to his room, being unaware that they are 
acquainted. The result of this is that Pepe leaves behind him 
a skilful and daring correspondent, The fact of their friend- 
ship is kept concealed. Pinzon soon wins the good graces of 
Dona Perfecta, and not only contrives to pass letters to Rosario, 
but helps the lovers to meet. A plan is soon laid for an elope- 
ment, and is on the point of succeeding, when the interference of 
a hitherto subordinate personage brings about acatastrophe. This 
is Maria Remediog, the Canon’s niece, and mother of Jacinto, 
This woman has but one object in life, and that is to secure-a 
fortune for her son. Finding that her uncle has grown somewhat 
cold in the cause—for the first meetings of the lovers have been 
confessed, and he believes that they have been of a kind to make 
the marriage inevitable—Maria Remedios takes things into her own 
hands. By careful spying she has discovered that Pepe goes to the 
garden of his aunt’s house at a certain hour of the night. Under 
the pretence of needing an escort, she persuades her reluctant uncle 
to ask one Cristobal Ramos, otherwise Caballuco, the hero of 
Orbajosa, to accompany her on an errand which she does not 
explain. The Canon suspects in his heart that she means mischief, 
but nothing explicit is said, and at his request Caballuco accom- 
panies Maria. They follow Rey to the garden wall, and see him 
enter. Caballuco enters after him, while his companion alarms 
the house, just as Doiia Perfecta, having accidentally found her 
daughter dressed at past midnight, has extorted from her a con- 
fession of her intended flight. She calls out to Caballuco to kill, 
and he obeys her. Rey defends himself, but the goodness of his 
cause does not — him for his opponent’s skill, and he is 
shot on the spot. His death is fatal to Rosario’s reason, and, 
while poetical justice is dealt to some of the offenders, the novel 
ends with a gloom befitting the time in which it is laid. 

It will be seen that the story is of a sufficiently melodramatic 
character; but it is not on that account less true to the realities of 
Spanish life in troubled times. The characters are drawn with 
equal vigour and fidelity to nature. Dona Perfecta and Don 
Inocencio are types of a class of people very common in the Penin- 
sula, and their portraits as given by Sefior Galddés have excited 
om indignation among readers and writers of Trueba’s school. 

ey are guilty of duplicity and violence, not in spite but 
because of their religion and their blind local patriotism. The 
same may be said of Caballuco, with his mixture of real courage 
and equally real bruality ; his belief that Orbajosa is the centre 
of the universe, and the perverted chivalry which makes him 
believe that he, Caballuco, as the son and grandson of guer- 
rilleros, is bound in honour and conscience to form a “ faccion” 
and take to the hills whenever there is trouble abroad. Don 
Cayetano Polentinos, with his great work on the family histories 
of Orbajosa, is a specimen of the scholars who, amid general 
neglect, still —= torch of learning burning in a fitful way in 
the Peninsula. The other minor characters, such as Tio Licurgo 
the peasant, are drawn in a way which will do more to enlighten 
a foreign reader ae to Spanish life and character than all the books 
of travel which have been written since the days of Aarsens de 
Tommelsdyck. 

The translation of “D. P. W.” is, however, very little adapted to 
enable the English reader to appreciate the merits of the original. 
Such sentences as this, “ But here the solidity of material was 


wanting to person,” would seem to show that he is somewhat 
deficient in a knowledge of the language into which he is trans- 
lating. His knowledge of Spanish may be judged from the fact 
that he has translated the common word apiitado by “ pine-clad,” 
jumping probably to the conclusion that it was formed from pino, 
& pine; whereas, if he had opened Neumann and Baretti, he would 
have found that it is formed from pia, a cone, and means conical. 
Similar examples of mistranslation may be found in well nigh 
every page. Fer the rest, he would seem to have gone on the 
two following principles—first, that when you come to two ad- 
jectives differing by delicate shades of meaning, or to a proverb 
or idiom difficult to render, it is well to leave them out; secondly, 
that, as Spanish is a Romance tongue, the proper way to render 
it into English is to select longest and the most pompous 
words from the Latin which can icked out of the dictionary. 
The reader who will picture to himself La petite Fadette subjected 
to this process will have formed an accurate idea of how D. P. W. 
has handled Dojia Perfecta. 


EDKINS ON CHINESE BUDDHISM.* 


D*® EDKINS puts forth a powerful justification for the ap- 

pearance of a work on Chinese Buddhism when he shows 
that the followers of Buddha far outnumber those of any other sect 
in the world; that of the entire number China contributes a large 
proportion ; and, further, that Buddhist thought has largely in- 
fected the national literature. The extraordinary success of Buddh- 
ism in China forms a curious —— in the history of religions ; 
but it is readily susceptible of explanation if the condition of the 
public mind at the time of its introduction be remembered. At 
that period the doctrines of- Confucius were supreme. Men were 
taught to concern themselves only with the performance of their 
social and political duties,.and to eschew considerations of a 
future state as being unprofitable, because incapable of proof, and 
as being productive only of superstitious follies. To the philoso- 
phical few these limits to thought were sufficiently wide ; but the 
superstitious many failed to find the relief they wanted in such a 
purely secular system. The evils of life and the certainty of deatk 
were ever present calamities for which to the uneducated the 
teachings of Confucius brought no alleviation. Already men had 
eagerly caught up the debased system of Taoism, which was then 
in vogue, and their busy search after the philosopher's stone and 
the elixir of life showed how keenly they desired to find palliatives 
for the miseries of poverty and death. To all such Buddhism 
appealed, and not in vain. It did not profess to conquer death; 
but it invested the grave with a halo of spiritual glory as the 
entrance to eternal and rest, It held out no direct pro- 
mises of wealth, but it taught that every act of worship, 
every charitable deed done, and every invocation of a Buddha, 
carried with them sure and certain rewards in this life. To 
the unhappy, the weakly, and the poverty-stricken, the monas- 
teries also offered asylum and relief. Thus Buddhism supplied 
an existing want; and, in obedience to the inevitable law of 
supply and demand, it gained a great and rapid success. 

We are told that in consequence of a dream the Emperor 
Ming-ti sent messengers to India to seek for Buddhist books and 
teachers. After an absence of six years the envoys returned, ac- 
companied by several priests from Central India, who brought 
with them a number of Sutras, which were subsequently translated 
into Chinese. From this beginning the religion — rapidly 
throughout the Empire, until towards the end of the fourth century 
“nine-tenths of the common people followed the faith of the great 
Indian sage.” Meanwhile a constant supply of priests were im- 
ported into the country, who established monasteries and devoted 
themselves with extraordinary industry to the translation of their 
sacred books. One of the most celebrated of these immigrants was 
Kumarajiva, who was appointed by the — Emperor (4.D. 405) 
to revise the translations already made. ith the diligence of his 
class he set to work, and, with the help of the native priests who 
were nominated to assist him, he completed more than three hun- 
dred volumes. But no less remarkable than the quantity was the 


quality of these translations. Through all subsequent the 
have formed a favourite study of Confucian 


’ taken as much pleasure in the purity of their literary style as in 


the philosophical ideas which they contain. 

Shortly before the arrival of Kumarajiva, the celebrated Chinese 
priest Fa-hien, inspired by religious zeal, determined to make 
a pilgrimage to the holy land of his faith; and the record of his 
travels, which he subsequently published under the title of Fuh 
kwo ki, or “ Account of Buddhist Countries,” is the oldest and 
most valuable Chinese book of early travels in India and Central 
Asia which we possess. Its contents have been rendered 
accessible to English readers through the medium of Mr. Beal’s 
translation. In its Fa-hien “ describes the flourishing con- 
dition of Buddhism in the Steppes of Tartary, among the Ouighurs 
and the tribes residing west of the Caspian Sea, in Afghanistan, 
where the language and customs of Central India then prevailed, 
and the other lands watered by the Indus and its tributary rivers, 
in Central India and in Ceylon. Going back by sea from 
Ceylon, he reached Chang-an in the year 414, after tifteen years’ 


absence. 
It must not be supposed from what has been said that Buddhism 


* Chinese Buddhism: a Volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Criticul. By Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D. London: Tritbner & Co. 1880. 
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was allowed to gain its sway over the people without vigorous pro- 
tests from the Confucianists and Taoists. Again and again these 
enemies of the “foreign religion,” as they called Buddhism, de- 
nounced it and its followers as dangerous to the stability of the 
State and to the morals of the people, and not unfrequently they 
succeeded in raising persecutions both against the native converts 
and their Indian instructors. But the hold which the teachings 
of Buddha acquired in the minds of the people rendered them 
proof against all attacks, and at the present day it is not an 
uncommon thing to find even professing Confucianists who would 
scout the idea of being considered Buddhists conforming to 
Buddhist rites. This last fact illustrates a curious power of the 
collective Chinese mind. Foreign systems, whether of religion or 
science, are readily accepted by the Chinese so long as they do 
not run counter to their preconceived notions, and in any system 
which may be presented to them they assimilate with ease those 
rtions of it which are not antagonistic to their own views, and 
Sse rd with indifference all that is heretical. Thus we find that at 
@ comparatively early date Buddhism in China lost many of its 
distinctive features, and approached in many things to the 
teachings of Confucius. he doctrine enunciated by Bod- 
hidharma, the great Indian patriarch of Chinese Buddhism, 
that “human nature in itself is sufficient for its own 
wants; all that is needed is to avoid both vice and virtue; he 
that can do this is a religious man,” is more Confucian than 
Buddhist. On the other hand, as Dr. Edkins remarks :— 


When the rich (ie. Confucianists) die in Peking, priests are in- 
vited to read liturgies for three days in their houses. tight men are 
sent. . . . They read for about six hours each day, with a particular 
intonation, which is determined by a certain musical notation. . . . . 
They take with them candlesticks, a picture of Buddha, and the wooden 
fish. . . . Their object is by prayers to liberate as early as possible the 
soul of the dead from misery. 


A practical illustration of this communism of rites is furnished by 
the temples of the three religions—Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism—in any one of which there may frequently be found 
deities of all three cults seated side by side. 

The constant references in Buddhist records to the importation 


of Sanskrit manuscripts into China suggests the question which has | 


lately been discussed, whether any are to be found at the present 
day. We know that, during the Sung dynasty (4.D. 965), one 
priest brought with him into China forty volumes of Sanskrit 
manuscripts written on palm leaves. It is certain, also, that the 
originals of all the works translated into Chinese must have been 
brought into the country, and yet Dr. Edkins has only been able to 
discover one manuscript, and that at T’ien-t’ai in Southern China. 
Books have many enemies in China. Fire, war, insects, and the 
carelessness of man are accountable for a vast amount of destruction ; 
but it is impossible to suppose that even these should have de- 
stroyed all but one manuscript. And the probability is that just 
as Japan, which was supposed to have been equally denuded of 
originals, has lately produced several manuscripts and inscriptions in 
the Sanskrit character, so we may expect to find in Chinese temples 
and monasteries records of the same nature. Evenamong the Chinese 
themselves there has at times existed a desire to preserve a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, and we are told that Jin-tsung, an emperor of 
the Sung dynasty, appointed fifty youths to study the language. 
Dr. Edkins speaks, and speaks with authority, of the value of the 
Buddhist transcriptions of Chinese words as guides to the pro- 
nunciation of Chinese at that date; but these transcriptions have 
an additional value in the support they give to the theory that 
Chinese was not always a monosyllabic language, and prove in 
some instances that the Indian priests adopted or invented cha- 
racters to represent by their component parts words of more than 
one syllable. Asan example, we may quote the character Chuh, 
which occurs in the appellation of the priest who is commonly 
¢alled Chuhb-fa-lan, and in the common name for India, T’ien-chuh. 
An analysis of this character shows that it is composed of the two 
parts mg and Chuh, which were anciently read Shindu, the 
equivalent of Hindu; and the priest referred to should therefore be 
described as the Hindu Falan, and India as the Heavenly or 
Sacred Hindu. The constant recurrence of this character before 
the name of Indian priests—as, for instance, in the names Chuh 
Fahsoh, Chuh Leuhyen, Chuh Tanwulan, Chuh Shublan, and 
others—and the fact that it is sometimes preceded by the cha- 


racter Si, the west or western, as well as by T'ien, heavenly, 
are evidences that it is in such cases to be read as a word by itself, | 
and not as a syllable forming part of a word. Our knowledge of the | 


Feede writing of ancient Chinese is yet in its infancy, and the | 


inese etymologists are powerless to help us ; but strong evidence | 

is to be produced that Chinese was not a monosyllabic language, 
and there is nothing but its present degenerate condition to prove | 
the contrary. 
It is impossible within our limits even to mention the various 
subjects connected with Buddhism with which Dr. Edkins deals. 
The title of the work inadequately represents the range of its 
contents. The first five chapters are devoted to a history of 
the life of Buddha, and an account of the Patriarchs of the 
Northern Buddhists; and among ‘the final chapters we find one 
on the popular superstition known as Fung shut, which has 
ly more to do with Buddhism than with Christianity, 

and another on the Wu wei kiaou, or Do-nothing sect, which 
can only by compliment be called an offshoot from Buddh- 
iam. The fact is, this volume is for the most part made 
up of a collection of scattered writings, some of which were 


penned, as Dr. Edkins tells us in his preface, nearly twenty- 


five years ago. If we were inclined to carp, it is of this we 
should complain. There is scarcely anything new in the book, 
All students of Chinese Buddhism are grateful to Dr. Edking 
for the zeal and ability he displayed in elucidating the myste. 
ries of that phase of the religion when as yet very little wag 
known about them. But he seems to have forgotten that of late 
years much new light has been thrown on the subject both from 
India and China. Dr. Eitel and Mr. Watters are the only modern 
authorities on the subject whom he appears, from his preface, to 
have consulted. In a chapter at the end of the work in which 
he gives a list of the “ Books and papers that may be consulted 
for the study of Chinese Buddhism,” he mentions the writings of 
Paladius and of Professor Beal among others, but he has learnt 
nothing from them. He has been content to reproduce, after re 
vision, papers of a bygone date, and has chosen to ignore the re. 
sults arrived at by later scholars, We do not say that modem 
research has materially impaired the value of Dr. Edkins’s 
writings, but the public expects that a work on such a subject 
published in 1880 should be something more than a recital of 
papers which have been before the world for twenty years. Another 
objection which attaches to this style of compilation is the 
patchy effect produced. There is no consecutive train of thought 
leading on from one chapter to the next. The student is treated 
toa number of isolated essays on a subject requiring carefully 
worked out and logical treatment, and is left to make the most he 
can of them, 


MANLEY’S NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING.* 


Bow on field sports have become so frequent of late years 
that we are inclined to regard with distrust any fresh con- 
tributions to the subject. It seems impossible that the writer 
should have much that is original to say, and it is improbable, as we 
have learned by melancholy experience, that he should be gifted 
with those very exceptional powers which have the art of render- 
ing compilations agreeable. We do not assert that Mr. Manley 
has achieved the impossible, or that he has told us much that is 
positively new. But he has unquestionably succeeded in writing 
a pleasant little volume, with hints which novices may well lay to 
heart, and which will be neither unprofitable nor unpleasant to 
veterans. He need hardly have taken the pains to disclaim in 
his preface the intention of writing “ an exhaustive treatise on the 
science and practice of shooting.” As he goes on to observe, “ the 
small size of the volume precludes such an ambitious idea.” 
But he has given us, as he professes to give, a succession of some- 
what discursive chapters, which nevertheless do satisfactory justice 
to the animals which he has singled out for their subjects. Mr. 
Manley is undoubtedly a good sportsman. That is to say, he de 
lights in legitimate sport of all kinds, and objects strongly to new- 
fangled abuses. Like many of us, he would gladly, were it only 
possible, go back to the old-fashioned ways of our fathers. But 
the grubbing of hedgerows, and the straightening of fences, with 
the general progress in scientific cultivation, have wrought changes 
in many respects to which we must reconcile ourselves. For in- 
stance, it is comparatively seldom nowadays that we find the wild 
pheasant shooting which he describes with much spirit and unction; 
when you could turn a brace of steady old setters, or a couple of 
well- broken Clumber or Sussex spaniels, into the small copses and 
spinnies and the roots of the overgrown hedges, and witha gun 
on either side, and another sent ahead, congratulate yourself at 
the close of a well-spent day on the mixed bag in which pheasants 
predominated. Then men and dogs were continually on the 
alert, and each separate shot gave legitimate satisfaction. Should 
the shot chance to be an easy one, the luck was yours. 
Should the bird rise with a rush and rustle that somewhat 
fluttered you, and then take his flight through the branches of 
the hedgerow timber, astutely screening his body behind the 
trunks of the trees, when you did succeed in bringing him to grass, 
you saw him picked up with double pleasure. The dogs, who did 
their backing to the signalling of your hand, behaved with the 
chastened intelligence of Christians; and, moreover, that rough- 
and-ready shooting was a lottery, in which there was an exciting 
variety of prizes. The scramble of the dogs if they were hunting 
silent, or their cheery voices if they were in the habit of givin 

tongue, might mean hare or rabbit, pheasant or partridge, with 
the ofl-chance of an early outlying woodeock. And it was a kind 
of sport in which you might indulge yourself day after day. But 
now, with the system of over-preserving for battues, all that has 
been changed, and changed for the worse. The titled magnate or 
the broad-acred squire awaits his big shooting days under an anxious 
sense of responsibility. He has sacrificed much and spent his 


| money in the hope of bringing off the “great event ”; and while he is, 


preparing everything for the eventful days, the enjoyment of his 
own covers is tabooed to him. When he takesa quiet stroll in 
the woods, he risks disturbing the pheasants; while, should he be 
accompanied in his walks by a favourite dog, it is positive 
sacrilege in the eyes of his head-keeper. And it is with some 
plausible show of right that the man becomes the master; for he 
is held responsible for the quantity of game that, may be killed, 
and the “tips” that fluctuate with the results of the sport are 
tacitly recognized as the perquisites of his engagement. 


* Notes on Game and Game Shooting: Miscellaneous Observations on 
Birds and Animats, and the Sport which they afford for the Gun in Great 
Britain. By J.J. Manley, M.A. London: The “ Bazaar” Office. 1880. 
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We have translated into language of our own a grievance to 
which Mr. Manley repeatedly refers, because, in sympathy with 
the interests of the great body of sportsmen, we feel strongly 
on the subject. Had it not been for the abuses of excessive pre- 
serving, we should have been spared many misunderstandings 
between landlords and tenants ; and probably we should have heard 
nothing, as yet at least, of the ill-considered measure which 
the Home Secretary has been “rushing” through Parliament. 
But Mr. Manley has written his volume, in the main, for quiet- 
going sportsmen of modest pretensions, who are content with 
such moderate shooting as ordinarily falls to one’s lot. Each 
chapter, is devoted, as we have said, to some distinct species of 
game—its habits, its merits on the table, and the best methods of 
circumventing it—beginning with the capercaillie and concluding 
with the snipe. And he writes with abundance of local knowledge, 
while, so far as our own experience goes, we have never detected 
him tripping in details. He appears to have made his first essays 
at shooting in Devonshire ; but he is apparently as much at home 
on the Grampian Hills and the Perthshire moors as in the stubbles 
of Norfolk or the market-gardens of Essex. Of these last as 
haunts of game, by the way, he gives a very flattering report; 
he tells us that he has had as good partridge shooting as he could 
desire among vegetable beds within ten miles of St. Paul's; while 
hares in particular have an especial affection for the succulent 
cover afforded by parsnips. It is a “ far cry ” from Essex to Loch 
Awe, to parody an old proverb of the Campbells; and it is in the 
great pine forests appertaining to the Breadalbane branch of the 
clan that the capercaillie have been so successfully fostered of 
late years. We are told that already their range has extended 
so far as_to lie roughly between Loch Lomond on the south 
and the North Esk river in Kincardineshire. We certainly 
were not aware that they had spread so far to the north- 
ward. But, noble birds as they are, and magnificently as they 
figure in a bag, there is a wide difference of opinion among 
Scotch lairds as to whether the country has gained by acclima- 
tiziug them. It is urged with great ap ce of reason, that 
they do immense damage to the fir plantations by feeding on the 
buds and tender shoots. But Mr. Manley agrees with Mr. Harvie- 
Brown, who has written an interesting volume on the capercaillie, 
in which he defends them from the charges brought against them. 
In any case, and whatever may be the divergences of opinion, 
we may be sure that the capercaillie will increase and multiply as 
long as they are protected by proprietors who own great tracts of 
woodland, For, easy as is the mark they seem to offer, no game 
bird has a better notion of taking care of itself; and, like the 
pheasant or the woodcock, when they rise they instinctively try to 
interpose a screen of boughs between their bodies and the 
breechloaders, Mr. Manley is quite right when he asserts that 
comparatively few are killed in the course of the beats; and that the 
surest way of getting the better of their wariness is to send 
guns forward to station themselves in ambush, From the pine- 
forests affected by the capercaillie to the mountain summits where 
you find the mee and the “blue” hare, is comparatively but 
astep; and Mr. Manley gives a lively picture of a day’s hare- 
driving. For the scene was on the hills above Loch Rannoch, 
where each summit commands a magnificent view of the sombre 
expanse of pines which we may call the capercaillie country. That 
is to say, the views would be magnificent were the weather pro- 
pitious; but on the occasion of this particular chasse, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the party started in faith rather than hope. It 
was sanguinely asserted that the weather was “ clearing up”; but 
80 dense were the clouds and so dripping the atmosphere, that 
even the hardy Rannoch men engaged to do the driving, born 
“children of the mist” as they are, were found cowering under 
the shelter of a convenient knoll. As the arrangements had 
been made, the programme was carried out, though under 
circumstances that were disagreeable and even dangerous. Of 
course the chances of accident are indefinitely increased 
when the guns are to be stutioned in the folds of a fog. 
The shooting, moreover, is seriously interfered with when, 
in place of a fair sight of the victims, you can but dimly dis- 
cern phantom forms magnified or distorted by wreaths of mist 
that upset all calculations as to-distance. This, however, 
ought hatdly to be matter of complaint, inasmuch as it gives a 
better chance to the hares, which in ordinary circumstances present 
easy sitting shots that turn the battue into simple butchery. 
7 this particular occasion Mr. Manley thus describes the situ- 

on :— 

Presently a gun is fired and then another, sounding for all the world like 

fog-signals, ‘Then there is a decided opening in the rolling layers of fog, 
and 1 see a pair of ears—another—another. . . . I reload and fire, fire 
and reload, and when the mist closes in again I know that there must be a 
dozen prostrate enemies somewhere around me. ‘ 
The upshot of the day’s work for five guns was 414 hares, a highly 
satisfactory total in ‘xe unfavourable circumstances, though by no 
means out of the yxy. For these hill-hares, when leit undis- 
turbed except by the eagles and foxes which are their natural 
enemies, breed and multiply like rabbits, until the upper stretches 
of the grouse moors become absolutely tainted by them, as many 
& grouse-shooter has learned to his cost. 

Speaking of the fecundity of hares, Mr. Manley places that 
of the low-country species in what will be a new light to 
many people. It is true that the hare has generally but two 

oung ones at a birth, and seldom, if ever, more than three. 

t then she may have five or six litters in the course of the season, 
and occasionally “two sets of baby hares may be maturing for 


birth at the same time in one doe.” Considering the probable 
results of recent legislation on the subject of ground game, it may be 
some slight consolation to know that hares like rabbits are marvel- 
lously prolific. We cannot attempt to do more than refer to 
the numerous useful practical hints that Mr. Manley offers to his 
youthful sportsman. But in relation to hares, which are “ muffed ” 
far too often, it will be well to remark the good old rule which he 
records, and which has by no means gone out of date, improvements 
in firearms notwithstanding. Aim“ at the tips of the ears of a 
hare, or where they would be if they were pricked, when the hare 
is running in nearly a straight line away from the gun, and if it is 
crossing, aim well in advance.” With which useful word of 
counsel we bring to a conclusion our remarks on a book in which, 
parodying the Scotchman’s criticism on the sheep’s head, we od 
say there is a great deal of fine confused reading to be found. We 
may add, by the way, @ propos of the Scotch delicacy, that some 
of the gastronomical observations and suggestions are far from 
being undeserving the attention of the epicure. 


MARSDEN ON COLLISIONS AT SEA.* 


B* way of impressing his readers with the importance of his 
subject, Mr. Marsden states in the preface to this book that 
in the year 1878 about 15 per cent. of the steamships and 3°6 
of the sailing vessels of the world suffered loss from collision, 
while in the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice in 
this country alone, within the twelvemonth ending October 31, 
1878, actions were instituted in which sums amounting to very 
nearly a million sterling were claimed as damages for collisions. 
The same year witnessed many collisions disastrous to life, in- 
cluding that between the Bywell Castle and the Princess Alice, 
and that between the Grosser Kurfiirst and the Kénig Wilhelm. 
Add to the above data that a new Code of International Regula- 
tions for the Prevention of Collisions at Sea comes into force on 
September 1 next, and it will be seen that Mr. Marsden has not 
only chosen an important topic to write about, but has also been 
happy in his selection of the time at which to write aboutit. It 
a remains for us to see how he has accomplished his task. 

r. Marsden opens by enumerating the four graver classes into 
which collisions at sea obviously fall—first, collisions where no 
blame is attributable to either party, the misfortune being 
occasioned by a storm or other vis major; secondly, where both 
parties are to blame for want of care or skill; thirdly, where the 
suffering party is alone in fault; fourthly, where the running- 
down vessel is the sole offender. So far as.the liability for damages 
is concerned, it is only the second of these classes which calls for 
speciai notice, the absence or incidence of any liability in the 
other three being such as would naturally suggest itself. Where 
both ships are in fault, and both are injured, the law, Common 
as well as Admiralty, does not debar either from recovering, as 
in ordinary cases of contributory negligence, nor does it seek to 
apportion the loss according to the measure of fault attributable to 
each vessel. It metes out a sort of rough-and-ready remedy, not 
always strictly consonant with the justice of the case, by making 
each of the vessels pay half the loss of the other. Thus, as Mr. 
Marsden says at p. 2, ‘‘ If the loss on A. is 1,000/., and that on B. 
is 2,000/., A. can recover 500/, against B., and B. can recover 
1,000l, against A.” The rule is, however, strictly limited to fault 
conducing to the collision, and does not include any negligence by 
which, though the collision was not brought about, its evil effects 
were enhanced. An apparent, though not an actual, exception is 
imported into the above rules by the salutary enactment of 1875, 
which provides that in all cases of collision each vessel shall 
stand by the other until it is ascertained that she has no need 
of further assistance, and that any vessel failing to do so shall, 
in the absence of proof to, the contrary, be deemed to be 
solely in fault for the collision. Reflection will show that 
this regulation does not really interfere with the above-men- 
tioned classification; but merely, in the interests of expediency 
and by means of a somewhat arbitrary legal fiction, assigus 
in certain circumstances collisions to a class to which they do not 
naturally belong. A similar consequence attaches to infringement 
of any of the regulations for the prevention of collisions, and is 
explicable on the same grounds, The rule as to equal division of 
loss would appear to recognized only in the English and 
American courts; and an interesting acccunt of its rise and 
history, and also of the views entertained by foreign courts, is to 
be found in a note appended to Chapter I. of Mr. sden’s book. 

Mr. Marsden wisely does not endeavour to give any general 
rules as to what constitutes negligence pes the other party 
to recover, as distinguished from inevitable accident. As he truly 
says, “ What degree of fault entitles the plaintiff to recover it is 
difficult or impossible to define. Apart from the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case, the question does. not admit of an 
answer.” The nearest approach to a definition is that which he 
quotes from Dr. :—“ We are not to expect extra- 
ordinary skill or extraordinary diligence, but that degree of skill 
and that degree of diligence which is generally to be found in 
persons who discharge their duty.” In mene p- 20 the fact 
that, in the absence of special provisions in a bill of lading or 
otherwise, a shipowner is liable as an insurer for damage to goods 


* A Treatise on the Law of Collisions at Sea. By Reginald G. Marsden, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : Stevens & Sons. 1880. 
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consigned to him for carriage, without proof of negligence, Mr. 
Marsden falls into the common but not the less egregious error 
of classing passengers along with goods for this purpose. ‘“ Proof 
of negligence,” he says, “is not always necessary to enable the 
owner 0 , OF & passenger, to recover against the carrier. The 
shipowner’s liability as carrier, apart from the express stipula- 
tions of the contract of affreightment is that of insurer, except as 
against the Queen’s enemies and the act of God.” And, again :— 
“In the absence of a special contract restricting his liability it 
seems that the shipowner is liable for loss or injury to the owner 
of cargo or passengers on board his ship, in the case of collision, 
whether his ship is in fault or not.” Now, though this is 


true so far as regards cargo, it is absolutely untrue with re-_ 


gard to passengers, and Mr. Marsden ought to know that it is 
so. Carriers, whether by land or sea, are in no wise insurers 
of their passengers, and are only responsible for injury sus- 
tained by them during transit on clear proof of negligence. A 
curious question with regard to the rights of passengers is raised 
by the doubt expressed in p. 47 as to “ whether a person on board 
a ship which is herself in fault can recover at common law” 
against the owners of another ship likewise in fault for injuries 
received in a collision. The doubt of course arises from analogy 
to the doctrine which has in some cases attributed to passengers in a 
carriage negligence on the part of the driver which has contributed 
to an accident ; but it is going rather far to identify any one of the 
hundreds of passengers on board an ocean steamer with the 
captain or crew, over whom he cannot have the slightest control. 


judgment in that case having recognized the insufficiency of our 
municipal law to deal criminally with a foreigner in command of g 
foreign vessel who by the negligent navigation of that vessel caused 
the death of a British subject below low-water mark, but within 
three miles of the English coast, a statute was passed in 1877 to 
supply as far as might be that deficiency by conferring sufficient 
jurisdiction upon the English courts. It has, however, been, and 
is, @ vexed question how far the British Legislature can create ‘a 
right at variance with the claims of other States. Mr. Marsden 


This is the view adopted by Mr. Marsden, and he further adds — 
that in the Admiralty Division this point would unquestionably | 


be decided in favour of the passenger. 

“Tnevitable accident” admits of more distinct definition than 
negligence, and Mr. Marsden gives several authoritative definitions, 
on adds a goodly list of instances illustrative of the principles 

which guide the courts in cases of accidents alleged tou have been 
inevitable. In defining “acts of God,” one type of inevitable 
accident, Mr. Marsden refers to the well-known case of Nugent v. 
Smith, i. C. P. D. 19; but we notice that he omits to mention 
that this decision was reversed on appeal (see p. 423 of the same 
volume of reports). 

Where a liability accrues for negligent damage either to ship, 
cargo, life, or limb, such liability is, by a principle recognized only 
in marine law and embodied in comparatively recent statutes, 
limited, in the absence of actual fault or privity on the part of the 
owner or master, to a maximum of 15/. per ton of the registered 
tonnage of the offending vessel, where there is loss of life or per- 
sonal injury, and 8/. per ton where the damage is confined to ship 
and cargo. In a valuable note, beginning at p. 73, Mr. Marsden 
deals with the history of this limitation, and contrasts the English 
law on this point with that of other countries. 

One of the main difficulties of the law of collisions is that cases 
of collision frequently come before the English courts other than 
those where both vessels are English, or where tie collision takes 
place within the acknowledged territorial waters of this country ; 
and it is not at first sight very clear on what principle our courts 
exercise jurisdiction over such cases, In the first place, actions for 
collision are said to be communis juris, and the Admiralty Court 
has never refused to entertain an action because the owners of both 
ships are foreigners, or because the collision did not occur within 
British jurisdiction. A foreign shipowner, however, whose ship 
is in fault for a collision with a British vessel, is not probably over 
anxious to appear in an English court, and unless he can be per- 
sonally served with process within the jurisdiction, or his ship 
found within three miles of our coasts and detained by virtue of 
what are known as “ proceedings tn rem,” our courts have no | 
power to make him amenable to their jurisdiction. If, however, | 
a foreigner is once before them as defendant, by reason of either | 
ef these methods of compulsion, or voluntarily as a plaintiff, 
our courts, somewhat in contravention of the accepted doctrines as 


only notices this statute in passing, and perhaps, as he is not writing 
upon international law, he is right in not entering upon the dis 
cussion, but we should like to have had his opinion on the point, 

Chapter V. of Mr. Marsden’s book deals with the question of 
compulsory pilotage, the equitable rule which exonerates the 
owners of a ship from liability for damage occasioned by their 
vessel while under the exclusive control of an authorized pilot to 
whom, by local regulations, they are compelled to entrust her for 
the time being; and the author gives a useful list of the districts 
within which such official pilotage is required. 

With Chapter VI. begins Mr. Marsden’s able commentary on 
the new International Sailing Regulations of 1880. Each regu- 
lation is set out verbatim, compared with the older ones still 
in force until next September, and illustrated by decided cases 
bearing on the directions contained in such regulation. We for- 
bear criticizing this part of the work in detail, the regulations 
being of a purely technical character. Suffice it to say that the 
regulations appear admirably adapted to the attainment of their 
object—the lessening the risk of collision; and that Mr. Marsden’s 
commentary will be most useful in assisting any person whose 
business it may be to determine which of two vessels in collision 
is to blame by reason of disregard of such regulations. The 
new rules follow pretty closely the lines of the old ones, the most 
noticeable of the new regulations being that which compels sail- 
ing vessels as well as steamers to moderate their speed in fog or 
snow, a newrule superseding the old port-helm direction for vessels 
meeting end-on, and a code of whistle-signals for steamships. In 
treating of the old rule as to the precautions to be observed by 
steamers in fog, Mr. Marsden refers to what we cannot but regard 
as a very hard case—namely, that of the Lancashire, a Liverpool 
and Birkenhead ferry-steamer, which was held in fault for a 
collision with another vessel occasioned by a dense fog, on the 
ground that she had no right to be under way at all in such 
weather. Considering the nature and importance of regular traffic 
between Birkenhead and Liverpool, this decision strikes us as 
going rather too far, and we are more inclined to agree with the 
American decisions, which hold that ferry-boats are not bound to 
stop running in fog, however dense, and that other vessels are re- 
quired to know the usual track of ferry-boats and take precau- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr. Marsden hardly deals at all with the subject of the inquiries 
directed by the Board of Trade with the view of suspending the 
certificates of captains or other officers who may be shown to 
have been in fault for collision or other accident at sea, As such 
inquiries, however, are not very frequent, and as the same rules 
respecting negligence, sailing regulations, and so forth, apply 
before the Wreck Commissioner as in the Admiralty Division or 
the Common Law Courts, the matter does not seem to call for 
special treatment. The omission of this and other subjects 
which might be supposed to be cognate to Mr. Marsden’s selected 


| topic has enabled him to keep his book within the limits of a con- 


venient volume, and to distribute his remarks under few and 


| clearly-defined heads, a great object where a book is intended for 
, ready reference in cases of doubt either at sea or in the law courts. 


LORD BRACKENBURY.* 


to jurisdiction and remedies, apply to his case many of our ex- ‘HE faults in Miss Amelia Edwards's novel are neither few nor 


clusively municipal enactments—such, for instance, as the limi- 
tation of liability, the presumption of fault for not standing 
by, before referred to, and so forth. It is only where the 
collision has occurred actually within the territorial waters of a» 
foreign State that we take into consideration the counteracting 
effect of the laws of that State, should they differ from our 
own. The well-nigh universal adoption of the regulations before - 
mentioned for ee collisions has, however, done much 
to assimilate the maritime law of various nations, and to 
render innocuous this apparent assumption of jurisdiction. We | 
have above referred to the detention of a foreign vessel when 
found within British jurisdiction, as a means of compelling her 
owner to answer for his misconduct in an English court. Ex- 
emption from such detention has always been accorded to) 
foreign vessels of war; but recently questions have arisen as to 
how far vessels belonging to foreign sovereigns and possessing | 
many of the attributes of ships of war, but at the time when it is | 


sought to detain them actually engaged in trade, are entitled to | P 


claim such exemption. The cases of the Charkieh and the Parle- | 
ment Belge are the standard authorities on this point, the latter 
having been so recently decided on appeal that Mr. Mars- 
den is compelled to insert his notice of it in the addenda 
to his work. The whole question as to criminal liability for | 
collision causing death or injury, both where the wrongdoer | 
is a British subject, and where both he and his ship are foreign, 

was exhaustively discussed and in the well- 


known Franconia case, summarized by Mr. 


small, and yet it is a story that can be read with not a little 
interest. At all events it is one of those books that can be skimmed 
easily, and skimmed with pleasure. It abounds in descriptions, but 
these the reader can paas over or not, just as they may suit his time 
and taste. We are willing to allow that now and then she describes 
a scene or a place with a good deal of power. On the other hand, 
she is too often very prolix in this part of her writing, and some- 
what dull. If we are not mistaken, Lord Brackenbury first ap- 
peared in the columns of an illustrated paper. We could almost 
imagine that the minute description that Miss Edwards gives of 
an old mansion, for instance, was written asa kind of comment on 
some picture that an artist had previously prepared. It is not 
easy on any other supposition to see why she should have gone 
into such an elaboration of details. It is an undoubted fact that 
authors at times illustrate artists, just as artists illustrate authors. 
We remember once meeting with an unhappy writer who had 
been supplied by a publisher with a hundred engravings—the 
lates of course were somewhat worn—for which he was to write 
just as many short tales. On the other hand, Miss Edwards may 
have a real pleasure in these highly-wrought and minute descrip- 
tions which seem at the present day to be in great favour with 
the public. Happily for the author, they are the easiest of all 
kinds of writing, and can be spun off as if they were so much 
cotton twist. Once easy writing was pronounced to be “ desperately 


* Lord Brackenbury. A Novel. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author of 
“ Barbara’s History,” ** Debenham’s Vow,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
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ing,” but a happier time has come, and the novelist at all 
the trouble of thinking, 
We will do Miss Edwards the justice to admit that in 
her descriptions she does not very often come up to the 
i standard of silliness, as we have 
ain had to point out, have for the most part long 

- asd com - with sense, and now bestow on theit 
readers nothing but sound. She finds it, no doubt, needful 
to comply to a certain extent with the prevailing fashion, 
but happily she does not go beyond it. She writes picturesque 
nonsense from time to time, to prove that she is not altogether 
ignorant of the usages of society, but then she refreshes herself 
with fairly long stretches of sense. Every writer, she is well 
aware, if he wishes to establish a reputation, must prove that he 
can practise “‘ word-painting.” When once he has proved this to the 
satisfaction of the reader, he is not bound to be constantly 
exercising the art. Certainly, moderate though she is in the use 
of this particular kind of style, she shows that she could, if she 
chose, even rival the greatest masters of the art. Her de- 
scriptions of nature are especially fine, and her words are now 
and then uncommonly big. There is, moreover, in them a mix- 
ture of scientific terms which adds greatly to the effect. For 
instance, in the first book, when search is being made for a 
missing nobleman who was supposed to have been murdered, the 
heavens above are thus made to show their respect for the British 
peerage :-—‘ A pageant of massy cumuli swept solemnly and 
swiftly overhead ; and the depths of space between were powdered 
with keen stars.” Later on in the same volume we come to 
another piece of writing which, like the one we have just quoted, 
reminds us equally of very minor poetry and of the weather- 
report in the newspapers. We read of “a dappled wedge of 
plumy cirro-stratus slanting athwart the sky like a vast wing, 
each purple feather tipped with crimson.” Let Miss Edwards 
turn to her dictionary, and finding, as she will, that cirrus is a 
curl, explain what she means by a wedge of plumy curls that is 
like a vast wing. She rises perhaps to her greatest heights when 
her story leads her to the shores of the Mediterranean. She 
describes the green water of the Adriatic as scintillating at every 
stroke of the oar. What, we may ask, have the good old-fashioned 
words spark and sparkle done that they are getting turned out of 
the English language ? There is not a novelist who will have 
anything to do with them. We hear of scintillating waters and 
scintillating stars. Passing on with the boat through the scintil- 
lations, we come, in the next page, to the opalescent domes of 
Venice, and “the mighty arch of the Rialto all iridiscent (sic) 
with reflected light.” Now there is certainly one risk—and 
not a slight one either—in this use of big words. They are 
uncommonly hard to spell. It is possible to ig very com- 
fortably through life, and even to write books, without so 
much as once using the word iridescent. If, however, we 
uire it as one of the colours, as it were, in a piece of word- 
painting, it would be wiser only to employ it when we have 
a dictionary conveniently at hand. In like manner heterogeheous 
is a word that has much to be said in its praise. It is six 
syllables long, and it is derived from the Greek. Moreover, it 
is not supposed to convey any very exact meaning to the ordinary 
reader. But then, if it is to be used, let it not be shorn of its pro- 
portions, and written, as Miss Edwards in one place writes it, 
heterogenous. We would almost as soon see the Lord Mayor go in 
procession to Westminster in a coach and five instead of a coach 
and six. We have nothing to object, so far as the spelling goes, 
to such expressions as “his ultimate half-crown,” for “his 
last half-crown,” “a Maelstrém of millinery,” “a dish of 
languid cutlets,’ and “a faint indefinite something that re- 
solved itself into the measured beat of galloping hoofs.” In- 
augurate has so hopelessly come down in the world that it 
would not be fair to exclaim, when the author, in describing 
a Christmas party in Germany, says that the business of the 
evening was inaugurated with beer. However, we have some 
right to protest when she blunders in the displays of her learning. 
We have noticed that of late our lady novélists never miss a 
chance of showing both how much they know and how much 
their readers do not know. Their allusions—they never do more 
than allude—could scarcely be followed even by the proof-corrector 
of the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The breath- 
less reader is hurried through all time and all space, and is ag 
with facts much as people are pelted in carnival time. In the 
shame that we feel at our ignorance and idleness when we com- 
the vast range of Miss Edwards's knowledge and the extent of 

er reading with our own, we are somewhat comforted to find 
that she is not infallible. She quotes Latin, or, at all events, she 
makes a venerable lawyer quote it. “ Solviter (sic) ambulando, as 
we say in the classics.” She would seem to have a familiar 
acquaintance with a whole library of authors, yet she writes of 
“Ben Johnson’s (sic) verses,” and “Johanna (sic) Baillie.” We 
cannot but doubt whether she knows what kind of books it was 
that Joanna Baillie wrote. She says, “ While other girls of 
her age were reading Miss Edgeworth and Johanna Baillie, 
Winifred Savage was deep in Macbeth and King Lear.” Cer- 
tainly it is very strange thus to couple her with Miss Edge- 
worth, and to make her commonly read by —- girls some 
five-and-twenty years ago. In geography and in the knowledge of 
foreign lands, as well as in literature, Miss Edwards makes a brave 
thow. Yet here, too, she shows that she was educated in an age 
when as yet girls were not prepared for University examinations, 


writing.” She says that life is made up of intrusions. For in- 
stance, two ships have been known to meet in a foggy night pre- 
cisely under the line of the equator—somewhat a rare occurrence, 
we should imagine, Then she passes on to rivers. ‘ Two rivers,” 
she says, “‘ widely remote in their sources, converge as of set pur- 
se, and meet to change the destinies of nations.” It would seem, 
y the way, as if the nations and their destinies existed first, and 
that then the rivers met. But it is not even here that we raise a 
protest. At the sentence that follows we must, however, make a 
stand. ‘Other rivers, like the Tigris and Euphrates,” she writes, 
“make for a common goal, run parallel for a while, and having 
sought each other in vain, diverge for ever.” When we came to 
this passage, we dared not trust our memory. For more years than 
we like to own, we had never doubted that the Tigris and 
Euphrates met, and poured their waters together into the Persian 
Gulf. But Miss Edwards isa lady of almost universal learning, 
and we would not stake our memory against her authority. We 
got down our atlas. Supported by it we venture to assert that, 
at all events, two years ago these two rivers did not diverge for 
ever. There has, no doubt, since then been a great change in our 
Eastern policy; but, to the best of our belief, nobody is alarmed 
by any corresponding convulsion in nature. 

We are leaving ourselves, however, too little space for a de- 
scription of Miss Edwards's story. The plot is really contrived 
with much skill, and in the double hero and heroine, and 
the two-fold love-making, the reader is provided with a great 
deal of both exciting and “tender” reading. It might perhaps 
be objected that the disappearance of the first hero is so long that 
interest in him is almost lust. He is absent quite as long as 
Achilles, and by the slow reader runs almost an equal chance of 
being forgotten. When he does return to the stage it must be 
owned that he has lost none of his freshness by lapse of time, and 
that he is even more striking in his disguise of an Italian sailor 
than he had been when avowedly an English nobleman, the owner of 
a fine estate, and purchasing in one day thirty-one thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds. He at once falls in love with a poor girl in 
Verona, and fallsinlove witha rapidity anda vehemence which would 
have done credit to Romeo himself. By this time the author had 
made out of her other pair of lovers all that she possibly could, and 
had brought them to the very edge of matrimony and dulness. 
But with the long-lost lord and his Juliet the story starts off 
again as freshly as if love-making had never been known till their 
time. Then, too, there is an agreeable seasoning of villains—an 
Italian assassin, a wicked valet, who plays the part of a second 
“Sir Roger Tichborne,” and a rascally attorney of the well- 
known stamp. These are in their turn relieved by a virtuous 
curate, a German pastor, and a highly respectable Italian wheel- 
wright; while, lest humdrum virtue should become dull, the 
spice of a little society talk is thrown in. The good people all 
have their trials, but everything turns out for the best in the end. 
The only mistake is that the curtain falls on the long-lost noble- 
man in tears. As he was really a virtuous and a happy member 
of the aristocracy, it should surely have been drawn up once more, 
when we should have taken our last leave of him surrounded 
by his family all lost in admiration at his surprising magnanimity. 


RUSKIN ON PROUT AND WILLIAM HUNT.* 


AY ee RUSKIN says incidentally in the course of these Notes 
iV that there are always twenty people who willdo him a per- 
sonal kindness for one who will take his advice about an important 
public object. This plaintive confession has given us more 
material for reflection than any other passage in these desultory, 
but very interesting and picturesque, Notes. It gives us, more dis- 
tinctly than any of those more strenuous and passionate utter- 
ances to which we are by this time accustomed,a sense of the 
absolute hopelessness of our ever seeing Mr. Ruskin restored to 
his right mind about his own work, or even dimly conscious of his 
own true force and function. The twenty people are anxious to 
do him a kindness because in his earlier works he gave them so 
much genuine pleasure, instruction, and enlightenment; they are 
unwilling to take his advice about an important public object 
because they are tacitly or openly of opinion that one of the most de- 
licate connoisseurs of art that have ever lived is also the most cor- 
fused, short-sighted, and Utopian political economist that is, at all 
events, now alive and prominent. If Mr. Ruskin would only take 
the opinion, not of his enemies and critics, but of the twenty people 
who are anxious to do him a kindness, we should be saved a great 
deal of nonsense about iron girders, and Eastern policy, and the 
iniquity of public reservoirs, and should get in return winged 
words of eloquence about Luini and the sweet influences of the 
Lombard school. It was by writing of the latter order that Mr. 
Ruskin ascended the platform of which he now takes a false ad- 
vantage to weary us with unscientific economy and blundering 
politics. However, we are now quite sure that he is incorrigible, 
and we must be content with hoping that he will do as little as 
possible to tear down the edifice of taste which he spent so many 
years in building up. He never was a really catholic critic. Even 
in his laudation of the great school of Venice there was an under- 
current of flightiness that should have prepared us for such 
later feats as his invectives against Michel Angelo, his abuse of 


* Notes by Mr. Ruskin on Samuel Prout and William Hunt; in Ilus- 
tration of a Loan Collection of Drawi Illustrated with Twenty Autu- 
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Walker’s noble picture of “ The Bathers,” and his suspicion of all 
sculpture not directly Gothic. He never understood the domin- 
ance of the human figure in all really first-rate art, and still less, 
as Mr. Poynter has shown, its supreme inherent beauty. But in 
his early books this and other. peculiarities were kept well in the 
background, and were condoned by an extraordinary novelty and 
truth of statement in other directions. Of late the prejudices and 
oddities of his style have become predominant, and it is no longer 
safe to take his opinion in any of the more important regions 
of art. 

There are still, however, byways and quiet backwaters of 
esthetic criticism where Mr. Ruskin’s judgment retains its old 
delicacy and propriety. The Notes before us deal with one of 
these little domains in which his authority is still unchallenged. 
It is long since Mr. Ruskin has written anything so enjoyable, so 
little marked by prejudice and eccentricity, as his short prefatory 
essay to this cielo of the drawings of Samuel Prout and 
William Hunt. In water-colour studies of grapes and birds’ nests, 
or in pencil drawings of Continental cathedrals, there is but little 
to awaken Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar passion. ‘Cachez, cachez vos 
tabliers rouges,” and you may still enjoy the society of the un- 
rivalled student of nature without any danger of suddenly seeking 
the skies on the horns of an economical dilemma, Seriously 
speaking, it is now only on such harmless themes as are discussed 
in the volume before us that it is possible to get any reasonable 
language from Mr. Ruskin ; and even here he does not keep clear 
of paradox. For instance, he remarks that the old painters were 
possessed by an eclectic and aristocratic scorn for all but 
the mere picturesqueness of the poor, and rarely displayed “ any 
other expression than that of contempt for their employments, and 
reproach to their recreations.” A few pages further on we find 
Mrs. Allingham and Miss Kate Greenaway rated precisely because 
of the undignified way in which they have given a sort of 
coquettish charm to the employments and recreations of the poor. 
We feel something of the repulsion of the Satyr in the fable, and 
scarcely can sit down to the feast of art with a critic who blows 
hot and cold with the same lips. 

As we have hinted before, there are many charming and some 
notable things here said in Mr. Ruskin’s best manner about Prout 
and Hunt. He preserves himself from the charge of exaggeration 
by skilfully hedging his praise in both instances. He does not 
even appear to say that Prout’s studies of buildings and Hunt’s 
little fragments of still life are types of what is highest in art, 
but he praises, with great tact and delicacy, what is best in them. 
We are of opinion that too much praise has been given to the 
singularly limited and unambitious talent of William Hunt. Mr. 
Ruskin himself admits that in galleries and great houses his 
drawings look, as he puts it, “ not other than pert,” and that the 
artist worked away at his specimens for years without caring 
to know the difference between a fern and a moss, or to study 
the habits or even the specific distinctions of the birds he 
drew. This, to our mind, was but the most patent sign of 
a radical intellectual dulness or indifference which went 
through his work, and destroyed the lasting charm of it. 
There should be a limit to the painting of grapes and plums, 
and Hunt had not even the vivacity to alternate the inces- 
sant study of these fruits by grouping with them a few strawberries 
or apples. [He painted dead birds—principally dead doves—but 
never living birds; nests with eggs in them, but never nestlings. 
It seemed as though life, variety, freshness, all the things that are 
most charming to us, had only been revealed to him once and for 
a moment. He could always paint, over and over, what he saw in 
that supposed instant of inspiration, but he could not repeat it. 
The divine flash never came again, and his work was reduced to a 
kind of clockwork. Once Mr. Ruskin commissioned him to paint 
a dead chicken, as a little variety from the dead dove; but, 


_ although the old man most carefully and kindly did his best, the 


drawing was a mere disappointment to the amateur, and the paint- 
ing of the chicken had to be ultimately given up. In his studies 
of country life, which have a certain charm in their brightness and 
Tustic purity, he succeeded better, yet it requires the faith of Mr. 
Ruskin to admit that even these are “all of them virtually fault- 
less.” The “Shy Sitter,” an autotype of which forms the preface 
to the present volume, does deserve this praise. Within the com- 

s of a conception radically narrow, it is indeed faultless, 
and extremely pretty. Its daintiness and freshness, and the 
fine expression of an unreasoning terror, give it an extra- 
ordinary charm ; but it is exceptional, even within the limits of 
Hunt's work, for delicate skill. These rural drawings, and the 
genre subjects—fruits, flowers, and dead animals—form the two 
pedestals upon which rests the fame of William Hunt, less 
securely perhaps than his greatest admirers are willing to acknow- 
ledge. The best of them will always be valued as specimens of 
exquisite workmanship, but we can imagine that a time will come 
when they will no longer attract much attention from any but 
amateurs. With this doubt on our own mind, we still bow to 
much that is said, and exquisitely said, in this paragraph about 
the difference between Hunt and such earlier flower-painters as 
Van Huysum :— 


In every flower-piece of pretension by the masters of that old school two 
accessory points of decoration are never absent. ‘The first of these is the 
dew-drop or rain-drop—it may be two or three drops, of either size—on one 
of the smoothest petals of the central flower. This is always, and quite 
openly, done to show how ‘well the painter can do it, not in the least with 
any enjoyment of wetness in the flower. The Dutchman never got a wet 
flower to paint from. He had his exquisite and exemplary poppy or tulip 


—= 
brought in from the market as he had occasion, and put on its dew 
for it as a lady’s dressing-maid puts on her diamonds, merely for 
But Hunt saw the flowers in his little garden really bright in the baptis. 
mal dawn, or drenched with the rain of noontide, and knew that no 
could paint any real likeness of that heaven-shed light; and never Once 
attempted it; you will find nothing in any of his pictures merely put oy 
that you may try to wipe it off, 
The other contrast. is less ingenious; Mr. Ruskin rejoices jy 
finding “no cunningly latent wasp or cautiously rampant cater. 
pillar” in Hunt’s pictures, and commends the virtue of the 
modern artist. 

The interest taken in Prout by Mr. Ruskin is of course 
subtly interwoven with the critic’s personal attachment to th 
buildings Prout drew, and he values the drawings mainly as the 
best examples existing of the record of the old vanishing arehj. 
tecture of Europe to secure which has been one of the main an 
most meritorious objects of his teaching. He forms the mog 
sympathetic of possible guides to the delicate pencil drawings of 
Prout, and contrives by his learned eloquence to irradiate the draw. 
ings themselyes with his own enthusiasm, so that we are almost 
persuaded to believe that Prout, that simple-minded workman, had 
a fully articulated code of architectural morals. The autot 
which illustrate this section of the work are exceedingly delig! tal, 
the process seems to reproduce the light and varying touch of the 
lead pencil with particular accuracy. The drawing of Abbeville, 
for instance, preserves in autotype all the charm of the original 
work in such technical points as the beautiful way in which the 
lowest portion of the facade of the cathedral, just before it disap. 
pears behind the houses, has been touched with the stump so as to 
delicately lighten the lines, and put atmosphere between it and 
the roofs. The “ Ghent,” too, is exceedingly enjoyable, and rewards 
the most patient study in detail. We greatly prefer these draw- 
ings on the spot to the more elaborate water-colours which Prout 
afterwards prepared for exhibition in the gallery of the Society, 
These, although wonderfully accurate and careful, were conladl 
works of art; the former are as full of feeling and inspiration as 
any sketches of their class that were ever made, conscientious, un- 
obtrusive, and refined. Their faint reticulations upon the page 
give the same delight to the eye as is given by delicate traceries of 
beaten silver, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M® MANN’S work(1) on the history and fortunes of Re- 
publics, ancient and medizeval, is a book of a much more 
elaborate character, of higher pretensions, and, we think, of 
much greater merit, than American scholarship commonly pro- 
duces. It can hardly pretend to rank with such histories as 
those for which the world is indebted to Mr. Prescott, Mr. 
Motley, and one or two others of their countrymen whose nation- 
ality is almost forgotten in the universality of their reputation, 
Emanating from an English University, it might rank rather with 
secofid-rate than with first-rate books of the class to which it 
belongs. But in American historical literature the second class 
scarcely exists; between the classics of which we have spoken and 
the multitude of works that hardly aspire above the rank of 
college text-books there isa vast and almost empty interval, and 
Mr. Mann's work must be placed much nearer to the higher than 
the lower boundary of this unoccupied region. Its title hardly, 
perhaps, gives a fair or adequate idea of its contents. It is 
probably because the materials are so much more ample that the 
space occupied by the story of the Hellenic and Roman common- 
wealths is so much greater than that allotted to all other Re 
publics of the Old World togetker. Yet the author fully realizes 
the importance of those other States of whose character and earlier 
fortunes we know so little, great as was the part they played in 
the world’s history prior to the establishment of Hellenic or rather 
Macedonian supremacy in Asia, and of Roman autocracy through- 
out the then limits of civilization. The prehistoric greatness of 
Tyre, and the vast empire of Carthage—respectively the Venice and 
the Holland of antiquity—are among the most interesting and most 
disappointing problems that can engage the attention of an histo- 
rian. The relation of the Israelitish commonwealth to the 
politics of the East is obscured in its native history by ques 
tions of deeper and higher moment, and is almost ignored by those 
who deal primarily with the records of the great empires to which 
Palestine was sometimes a petty though stubborn enemy, some- 
times an unprofitable and rebellious province, but always 4 
secondary care. The work before us has this especial value, that 
its method at least, if not always its treatment, brings to the 
reader's mind the fact, so easily forgotten by those who follow the 
road originally marked out by Greek and Latin historians and 
beaten by the footsteps of their successors down to the present 
day, that till the age of Alexander Athens and Sparta were but the 
dominant cantons of a race which, if the most skilful in war and in 
arts among its rivals, was yet one of the lesser Powers of its time; 
that the Greece of Pericles and Agesilaus was but one member of 
the family of nations, and by no means the foremost; and that, 
throughout the early history even of Rome, the Hellenic States of 
the East and of Sicily, the maritime States of Italy, had con- 
stantly before their eyes a rival which, though less aggressive than 
most of its neighbours, was nevertheless always a jealous neigh- 


(1) Ancient and Mediaval Republics: a Review of their Institutions, and 
of the Causes of thei Decline and Fall. By Henry Mann, and 
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pour, often a formidable enemy, and now and then a possible 

ueror. It is not Mr, Mann’s purpose to enlarge on the 
external aspect of Greek and Italian politics; but his plan 
obliges him to bring together in the same work the story 
of all the several commonwealths which at one time divided, 
at another contended for, maritime supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean and military dominion on itsshores, The materials for an 
account of their mutual relations, when not actually at war with 
one another, are unluckily almost as scanty as those from which 
the writers followed by Mr. Mann have striven to reconstruct the 
internal story of the vanquished States and races. Imagination 
rather than inquiry must represent to the modern reader the 
manner in which the shadow of Carthage loomed in the dis- 
tance while Athens and Sparta contended for the first place 
in Levantine Greece, and the Hellenic and other indepen- 
dent States of Italy waged or prepared for the struggle with 
Rome that must have been foreseen generations before it was 
setually forced upon them; the Phcenician view of their ex- 
dusive and aggressive neighbours in Palestine; and the gra- 
dual introduction among the Asiatic and Aigean Greeks of more 
or less inaccurate notions of so peculiar a people, derived from 

ian authorities, which gave Alexander and his successors a 
certain interest in the Jews before they actually came into colli- 
sion. Mr. Mann only reminds us that there were other and at one 
time greater commonwealths than those of Greece and Rome, and 
familiarizes his readers with the little that modern investigation 
has gathered respecting their institutions, character, and history. 
Into the better-known story of Greek, and eqedely of Roman, 
law and politics he enters at much greater, and we are disposed to 
think at disproportionate, length. ‘The connexion between ancient 
and medizeval history is his excuse for dwelling on the develop- 
ment and decay of the Empire with scarcely less fulness and 
detail than on that phase of Roman story which more properly 
belong to his subject ; but his account of the city commonwealths 
of the middle ages is hardly so complete or so elaborate as the 
importance of their place in the history of the republican idea and 
of popular government might have led us to expect. In short, 
considering the avowed purpose of the work, we hear somewhat 
too much of Greece, far too much of Rome, especially of Imperial 
Rome, and too little of the earlier and later Republics of Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. 

The smaller volume (2) on the same or a similar theme, pub- 
lished by a Boston firm, without the author's name, is of less 
interest and less pretension, and contains little that is new or 
striking, but adheres more closely to the topics indicated by its 
title. Perhaps it gives a somewhat more distinct view of that 
which it is the professed aim of both works to explain—the 
weaknesses that led to the decay or overthrow of those States of 
old whose institutions most resembled the constitutional system 
of the perfection and perpetuity of which American opinion is so 
confidently assured. 

If the account of the life and public career of Senator Chandler 
of Michigan (3), compiled by the editorial staff of the Detroit 
Post can be called an “ outline,” it isonly by comparison with the 
elaborate detail and enormous length of American biographies in 
general, Outside the State of Michigan we can hardly conceive 
that the warmest admirers of the Republican orator and intriguer 
can desire a portrait more fully worked out than that which its 
authors modestly call a sketch. Michigan has produced few 
men of eminence during the short period of its political existence, 
and it is intelligible that by comparison with his neighbours 
Zachariah Chandler may pass for a great man, worthy ofa biographi- 
cal monument bigger and heavier than even this large and closely 
printed volume. But, estimated by his place among his political 
contemporaries at Washington—very few of them men of extra- 
ordinary mental stature—he appeared by no means either the moral 
hero or the intellectual giant that he seems to the imagination 
of his present panegyrists. Like a majority of Northern politicians, 
he was born of parents neither rich nor distinguished ; his father 
being a yeoman who emigrated in the early part of the century 
from the barren and confined farms of New England to the rich 
and almost unlimited region of the North-Western prairies. Un- 
like the rest, he made himself rich before he had passed middle 
life by a diligent and skilful manipulation of the varied and ex- 
tensive kind of business that a clever, pushing, popular man may 
create in a rapidly growing but imperfectly organized community 
situated as Michigan then was; and, having made his fortune, he 
devoted himself to politics. He was notorious chiefly as one of the 
most violent and bitter Republicans of the violent and bitter period 
preceding the Civil War. That war was likely to be the issue 
of the controversies then raging Mr. Chandler early said and pre- 
dicted—partly because he was more clear-sighted, chiefly, we 
think, because he was less troubled by scruples of constitu- 
tional principle than most of his associates, He cared as much 
a8 any Democrat for the Union, as little as any Abolitionist 
for the compromises by which the Union had been established, 
and the observance of which alone could entitle the majority to 
demand that the minority should adhere to it. He was resolute 
to maintain the Union and to assert the supremacy of the North 


(2) Fate of Republics. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 


(3) Zachariah Chandler: an Outline Sketch of his Life and Public 
Services, By the Detroit “ Post” and “Tribune.” With an Introductory 
Letter from James G. Blaine, of Maine. New York: Charles Drew. 
iaieago +t Tyler & Co. Boston: Thompson & Co. London: Sampson 


and North-West therein; two objects which, as he was shrewd 
enough to see, could be reconciled only by the sword. He was 
also one of the few Republicans in the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives who were ready to answer with the pistol for the abuse 
they lavished on their Southern colleagues. He went so far as toa 
prove the execution of John Brown as a precedent that might be ad- 
vantageously used against the Secessionists; an argument which of 
itself implied his indifference to constitutional principles and his 
vigorous grasp of practical issues. He was among those who did 
their utmost to make war inevitable, and to render it ferocious ; 
and had his counsels been followed—as after the death of Lincoln 
seemed possible—the victory of the North would have been stained 
by acts that would have rendered reconciliation impossible. The 
approval with which his wildest and most senseless invectives are 
repeated by his biographers, fifteen years after the conclusion of 
peace, is of itself a significant and a lamentable indication of 
the temper that still animates the party dominant in the North 
and West. 

Dr. Weisse’s treatise on the Obelisk (4) recently transferred to 
New York is at least as eccentric as it is interesting. The author 
gravely maintains on the part of the Masonic Order a claim to 
antiquity higher than any pretended by its familiar legends, Not 
content with a derivation from Solomon and the builders of the 
first Temple at Jerusalem, he discovers in the Egyptian monu- 
ments the primary symbols of Freemasonry, and in their sculp- 
tures, funereal and religious, representations not of the national 
mythology or the judgment on the departed soul, but of the 
masonic rites of initiation. He gives an account of the Tower of 
Babel which seems to have been evolved entirely out of his own con- 
sciousness, and ascribes the building to the first possessors of the 
Masonic secrets, and the diffusion of the mysteries to the dispersion 
of the builders. These reasonings are carried into the minutest 
details; and they have at least this advantage, that, to refute them 
in equal detail, the critic must be familiar at once with the anti- 
quarian learning of the Egyptologists and with the formularies of 
Freemasonry. 

Outlying Eurepe(5) is hardly true to the promise suggested 
by its title. The writer has travelled over little but beaten 
ground, and has nothing to tell that has not been told before. 
In short, the book is one of those innumerable American narra- 
tives of travel which seem to have no interest save for the writers, 
and which appear to be rather the excuse for a prolonged holiday 
than the fruit of serious travel and real inquiry. 

The compiler of Modern Thinkers (6) has a perfect right to insist 
as strongly as he pleases on the destructive and negative aspects 
of scientific inquiry and philosophical speculation during the last 
fifteen or twenty years; but, in so doing, he should have chosen 
a more accurate and more explanatory title. As it is, the effect 
of his work upon those imperfectly informed readers for whom 
it is evidently intended can hardly fail to be deceptive ; since they 
are by implication, if not explicitly, taught to accept as the general 
and almost exclusive course of recent thought what is, at the 
most, only its dominant tendency ; and that, it may be, merely for 
the moment. 

Nuggets of Gold (7) in this volume of trite and fuseless advice 
to young men we have found none. When the author departs 
from the safe ground of moral nullities, it is to display a signal 
lack alike of soundness and of originality; his philosophy is far 
from philosophic, and his “ science” suggests a profound indiffer- 
ence to the derivation of the word. Indeed the title-page would 
suffice to warn a reader of experience that the contents could 
hardly be valuable. Real merit never advertises itself with such 
utter absence of modesty, such sublime insensibility to ridicule. 

Fast and Loose in Dixie (8) is not “ unprejudiced”; but, prejudice 
and exaggeration allowed for, it is a very readable and in- 
teresting story of a very spirited adventure, and one that de- 
served the success by which it was rewarded. An escape from 
Charleston, a tramp over many hundred miles of hostile country, 
and through the lines of more than one Southern force, ending in 
a Federal camp in East Tennessee, necessarily afforded almost as 
greatan abundance of startling peril as of moving hardship ; and both 
seem to have been manfully faced or skilfully evaded. The narrative 
is not too long; and if the writer’s temper is not pleasant, espe- 
cially considering the extreme kindness the fugitives received ftom 


(4) The Obelisk and Freemasonry; according to the Discoveries of 
Belzoni and Commander Gorringe; also Egyptian Symbols compared with 
those discovered in Americun Mounds. By John A. Weisse, M.D., Author 
of “ Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Litera- 
ture.” With coloured and plain Illustrations. Into English by Dr. 8. 
Birch. New York: J. W. Bouton. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(s) Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient: a Narrative of Recent 
Travel. By Joseph Moore, jun. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott 
& Co. 

(6) Modern Thinkers, principally upon Social Science; What they Think, 
and Why. By Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. With an Introduction by 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 

(7) Nuggets of Gold; or, the Laws of Success in Life, in Brief and 
Pungent Lectures to Young Men; to which is a the Science of 
Alcoholic Medication; also the Philosophy of Labour, Wages, Capital, 
Money, and Wealth. By John Heermans. Corning, N.Y.: published by 
the Author. 

(8) Fast and Loose in Dixie: an Unprejudiced Narrative of Personal 

avperi as a Prisoner of War at Libby, Macon, Savannah, and 
Charleston; with an Account of a Desperate Leap from a Moving Train 
Cars, a Weary of Forty-fice Days Swamps and 

fountains; Places and People Visited, &c. By J. Madison Drake, 
Captain oth New Jersey Veteran Vols. and Brevet Brig.-Gen. N. ¥.N. 


New York: The Authors’ Publishing Company. 
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rty n rav their comrades, we must pardon 
suneting to the desire of paqutesity with Northern readers, and 
something to the bitterness of physical sufferings not yet for- 
gotten. The most remarkable feature of the story is certainly that 
of which we have spoken, the extraordinary forbearance of people 
who daiiy heard of Sherman's ruthless and lawless atrocities to- 
wards fugitive Southern prisoners; but the courage, high spirit, 
humour, and cleverress of the fugitives themselves contribute to 
— the tale interesting and to secure the sympathy of the 
er. 

Mountain and Prairie (9) is the narrative of a journey from 
Vancouver's Island to Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba, undertaken to 
trace the probable course of the Pacific Railroad, to the construc- 
tion of which the Federal Government of Canada is pledged. The 
author’s observations on the resources of the British colony on the 
Pacific, and of the various regions through which he passed, de- 
serve fuller exposition than can be given them in this place. It 
is evident that Vancouver's Island is a most important posses- 
sion, capable, for example, of supplying British fleets, mercantile 
and Royal, with coal for centuries to come; and that, after so 
much British territory has been recklessly surrendered, there re- 
mains enough, beyond the furthest limits of Canadian coloniza- 
tion, to form the seat of a great Pacific dominion in a future 
generation. 

Judge and Jury (10) is a clever and readable, as well as a 
useful, book. It is primarily a collection of practical hints re- 
specting the operation of State and Federal laws on those points 
of civil right and personal liability which are of common concern, 
and regarding which some obscurity or uncertainty prevails; about 
which, at any rate, American citizens of average education may be 
imperfectly informed. Illustrated by a variety of curious or in- 
teresting anecdotes, these legal technicalities are far from being dry 
or tedious reading ; and the book is perhaps as well calculated to 
enlighten an Englishman unacquainted with American or Swiss 
legislation respecting the peculiarities of a Federal Government, 
and the several boundaries of State and national jurisdiction, as 
many much more elaborate works. It may suggest common 
sense and caution to a few enthusiastic reformers, who may see 
how their pet crotchets work when some semi-civilized com- 
munity in the Far West has undertaken, for the common benefit 
of mankind, to try an experiment on its own corpus vile. Above 
all, it exemplifies the extreme inconvenience of lax and uncer- 
tain laws of marriage and divorce, and of such conflicts of juris- 
diction thereon as may take place between England and Scotland, 
as well as between New York and Indiana. 

The most interesting characteristic of the Channing Centenary 
Celebration (11) was the unanimity with which the great 
Unitarian preacher was claimed as a sympathetic spirit by the 
leaders of numerous sects, and the individual pastors of various 
eccentric congregations, with which he would have had little in 
— and which, while he lived, would have anathematized 

im. 

Saratoga (12) is now merely a watering-place, almost without 
a rival in the United States. But it has also been, in other days, 
an Indian resort, the scene of a great and critical battle, the 
centre of important political movements ; and reminiscences of 
such a place are naturally far more varied and present more 
striking contrasts than can always be found in the fortunes even 
of far greater cities. 

* Bucholz” (13) is a lively sensational tale of a series already 
familiar to English lovers of such writing. Those may criticize 
Mr. Fischer's Centennial Poem (14) who can read the dialect in 
which it is written. A new edition of Washington Irving’s most 
celebrated and characteristic work(15) will be welcome to a 
generation which knows him better by name than by study. 

The Archeological Institute of America (16) is doing useful 
work at home and abroad; the antiquities of the Western con- 
tinent are richer than is commonly known, and their history is to 
a great extent still virgin soil. 

Of technical works on special subjects—lessons on bridge- 


(9) Mountain and Prairie: a Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg vid 
Peace River Pass. By the Rev. M. Gordon, B.D., Ottawa. With Maps 
and Illustrations, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


(10) Judge and Jury: a Popular Explanation of the Leading Topics in 
the Law of the Land. By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


(11) Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birthday of 
William Ellery Channing, at the Church of the Saviour, and at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., Tuesday und Wednesday, April 6 
and 7, 1880. Boston: G. H. Ellis. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(12) Reminiscences of Saratoga and Ballston. Mlustrated. By William 
L. Stone, Author of the “ Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart.,” 
&c. New York: R. Worthington. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(13) Bucholz and the Detectives. By Allan Pinkerton, Author of “ The 
Expressman and the Detective,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. 

(14) “’S Alt Marik-Haus Mittes In D’r Schtadt,’ un Die Alte? Zeité 
e’n Centennial Poem in Peensylfanisch Deutsch, in Five Dhel, Bei H. L. 


Fischer. Printed at the Office of the “ York Republican,” York, Pa. | 


London: Triibner & Co. 


(15) Irving's Works. Geoffrey Crayon Edition (complete in 26 vols.). 
With Biographical and Critical Study. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(16) Archeological Institute of America—First Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee, with Accompanying Papers, 1879-80. Presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute, Boston, May 15, 1880. Cambridge : 
Wilson & Son, University Press. 


construction (17), familiar textbooks of geology (18), treatises 
on orthopedic surgery (19), and the therapeutic influence of 
morphine (20), it is enough in this place to give the names, 


(17) A Course on the Stresses in Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs 
and Suspension Bridges. By Wm. H. Burr, C.E., Professor of Rationa} 
and Technical Mechanics at the Reusselaer Institute. New York: Wiley 
& Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 

18) Manual of Geology; treating of the Principles of the Sei 
Dana, Silliman Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale Coll 
Third Edition. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. London; 
Triibner & Co. 

(19) Contributions to Orthopedic Surgery ; including Observations on the 
Treatment of Chronic Inflammation of the Hip, Knee, und Ankle-joints ; ang 
Lectures on Club Foot, delivered at the College of Physicians and Surges, 
New York (Special Course). By Jos. C. Hutchison, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 

20) The Hi rmic Injection of Morphia; its History, Advantages 
oni H. M.D. (N. Y.) New York: Bermingham 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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free, 3. 6d.) from Mr. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in y ling and 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., London. The Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be 
obtained from Mr. CoRNISH. (price 6d.; post free, 7d.). 


J. TOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


R®YAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October 1. the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
1. Frankland, Ph.D., D. F.R.S. 
2. Biology—By T. H. Huxley, LL.D.,¥.R 


Hineralogy By w. — A.,F.R.S., Chairman. 


6. A pplied Mechanics—By 
ysics—By F: i 
Metallurgy—By W. Chandler R.S. 
9. Mechanical Drawing—By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of eect Associates are £30 in one sum, on 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories, 
Tickets to separate Courses of tures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Sorviee, Majesty's Acting Mining Agents and Managers 
may obtain Tickets at reduced pi 
or particulars , or for cia! us (| st, REGISTRAR. 
Royal School of Mines, — 


Jermyn Street, S.W. 
F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


A DLE ¥ C.D. & 
An Riéstion.\ will be held on December 10 to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Walue £38 50, £30, £20), open to Boys who will be under Fourteen on January 1, 1881. 

ng the Examination, which — on Wi ednesday, December 8, at 4.30 P.., Candidates 
will be accoramodated in the 

For further partienlate apply to aa Rev. the Wares, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. The A 
TERM commences Thursday, Octo tober 7. 


TOURS, FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B. (Mathematical 

Honours), receives PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Line vi@ Militia. At ay 

nce m marks, did 

the Sandhurst Preliminary passed.— A: ddress, Beau Ssjour. 


ARMY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA COMPETI- 

UNIVERSITIES. — * skeeere; ASKIN will be happy to forward (gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES of successful TUTORS. ferences kindly aliowed to Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and others.—Address, 94 Sackville Street, W. 


DELICATE BOYS (over Fourteen).—An experienced TUTOR, 


assisted by a French Gentleman, receives SIX PUPILS who require special attention, 
but only such are to read and are worthy of trust. MS. ‘Oxon, on, 
Sani Hiouse, near Malvern 


LIE BOYS.—The SONS of GENTLEMEN very carefully 


AN ENGLISH LADY, of much experience in Travelling, 

who passed last Winter on the Nile, in charge of an Fa mn wishes to take Three or 
Four DELICATE GIRLS, whose health would be benefited by a warm climate, to Egypt 
for the ensuing Winter. Good references given and ee particulars, &c. address 
A. B., care of Colonel Yule, C.B., India Office. 


STATIONERS’ SCHOOL, Bolt Court, Fleet Street.— 


Agemoations for the eppcintment ot HEAD-MASTER (who will be uired to enter 
2. his 4 uties the second week in January 1881) will be received at Stationers" Hall, on or 
fore October 9, “1350, to be » Lt. in writing to the Master and Wardens, under cover to 
the Clerk of the Com andidates must be Members of the Established Church and 
raduates of some University in Great Britain or Ireland, and must furnish Testimonials of 
experience in Tuition. Particulars of the duties and emoluments may be obtained at the Hall, 


Statio: Hall, Li 
Bal Hill: CHAS. ROBERT RIVINGTON, Clerk. 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK 


A Portuguese Light Wiue. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


BUOELLAS. 


REI.—ROYAL 


REI.—ROYAL 


BE REIL—ROYAL BUCELL 
Without Brandy. 

KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Made from Rhine Vines 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into Portugal. 
E L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Possesses more character and 
KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Fulness thgn other light wines. 
EK L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Largely d in Portugal. 

KL REI.—-ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 
BE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Makes an agreeable and 
L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 

lesom. Summer Drink. 
KL REIL—ROYAL HOCK. 
= Combines particularly well 
KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
with all Atrated Waters, 


KL L REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup 
the addition of liqueurs. 
BL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Maintains its character 
BE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
in all Climates. 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Is a cheap Wine. 
KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


BUCELLAS HOOK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


It is admitted that a thoroughly-matured Scotch Whisk most pleasing 

et says: uglas & Mason's ile t smoo'! 

taste and delicate in flavour, the advantage of 

Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. Delivered free at any Railway Station ia 


EL REL—ROYAL 


Sngland, in quantities of two dozens and owt ards. 
DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


FIRE and LIFE 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ibed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, =e Frederick H. Janson, Esq 
Charies Wm. Curtis, . J. Shaw Lefev ™M. 
Charles F. Devas, E sq. Beaumont W. Lub bock, 
Sir Walter R. F arquher, Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
‘Thomson Hankey, esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at sake a paid up and _ ested 
Total Funds upwards of ........ 
Total Annual as nearly .. 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas should be sont at the Head Office, or 
with with the Agents, on or before October 14. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, «+ 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


GUARDIAN OFFICE, 


Established 1821 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Dattley. Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Edward James Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 
Charles Hermann Gore hen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. sir John Rose, Bart. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. “Esq. samuel Leo 
Baron Feath. Eric Carrington Smith, 
Wilmot Molland, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
None usual Fifteen Days allowed Se payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on October 14 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
Pr ANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
jurance. 
A large ‘participation in Profits, with the cuarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. 
Charies John Manning, mg 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, 

William Robert Moberly, E 

ard Josceline Wm. Percy. 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. ANDCOCK, Secretary. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
OrFrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq, 
Deputy-Governor~LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors. 
H. Gough Arbu' Esq. A. C, Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth > Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Brand, ys Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, E Louis Huth, Esq 
H, Henry J. B. Kevidall, Esq. 
eorge W. Cam Charles Lyall, E 
Marke Wiiks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, 
whurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly RN. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. . Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Es 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE is hereby sizen Gt Lae A te Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
Policies will expire on 


The Directors invite of the Fire] for Agencies for the Fire and Life De 
pectuses, =o Fire, Lite, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 


Pros 
had on app 
P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. 
Profits divided in 1850 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF Boncs ADDITIONS. 


Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 

1847 37 500 

= 43 5,000 5,060 10 
1850 35 500 399 
1851 32 500 369 
1855 31 1,000 623 10 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 
1864 35 5,000 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £100,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in ail ef the world at moderate rates of premium 
Prompt and literal’ settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Michaelmas should Le renewed 


4, or the same w: 
E. COZENS SMITH. General Manager. 


PH@nNIxX FIRE OFFIOE, 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782, 


ptand liberal Loss 
ove eflected it all parts of the World, 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175.00. 
Heap Orvice-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms nary with London Banker, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills tssued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Brauches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 

J. THOMSON, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or AP ARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

| liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 

Illustrated priced Catalozue. with ‘Terms, post free. 248,249, and 250 Tottenham Court urt Road, 
aud ly, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C, Established 1862. 


APOLLINARIS WA Tt 
** Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000, 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
_ Guaranteed pure Cocoa only. deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins, 


CIGARETTES. “The best selections of the best growths,” 
“ DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). ° 
WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all Principal Dealers, and 


every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of the Manufacturers. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
TFA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


| 


IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature,“*LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Lad pei Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
the Wor ia" Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 

INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


=~ _temedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, tans Bg ‘the | supply required, All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, i 
with ] Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
A Clearance Coloase of Surplus Books offered for nv at greatly Reduced Prices may 
kan free on applicatio 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, TiODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.c. 


EWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


A happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance). 
London : STEEL & ¢ JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, 8.\ Ww. 


DOMESTIC STATE PAPERS, CHARLES I. 1640, 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 808, price 15s. cloth, 


(CALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, of the 
J Reign of CHARLES I. preserved in H.M. Public Record Office. Von. XVI. 
1640, edited by W. D. HAMILTON, F.S.A. and published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

*,* This Calendar presents notices of a large number of original documents of 
| great value to all inquirers into the history of the period to which it refers. Many 
| of them have been hitherto unknown. The papers in VoL. XVI. cover the five 

summer months of the year 1640, pregnant with great events, which intervened 
| between the summoning of the Short and Long Parliaments. 
| London: Lonemans & Co, and Tripner & Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 

Cambridge : MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. BLacK and 
Doveias & Fouts. Dublin: A. Tuom & Co. 


| THE TOURIST’S COMPANION FOR THE ROAD, RAIL, OR RIVER. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 3 vols. cloth gilt, lus. 6d. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 


and WALES; sop Le gendary Lore and Popular History—South, Midland, North. 
By Joun Times, Author of Suriosities of London,” and ALEXANDER GUNN. With Steel 
Frontispieces. Each volume complete in itself; or sold separately, each 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Contents of Vol. I. (South): London and its Environs, Essex, Surrey, 
Kent. Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, Devonshire, Cornwall, Channel Islands, Somersetshire. 
Price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 4s. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ABBEYS, ( CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 


and WALES.—Contents of Vol. II. (Midland) : Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
mp- 


shire. Hertfordshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, No 

tonshire, Rutlandshire. Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Ox 

mouthshire, Hereford. Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, 3s. Ke ; post free, 4s, 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGL AND 

Northumber berland, &c. 3s. 6d. ; post free, 4 
FREDERICK Wause ‘& Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming he ~ oA above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by the 9th Oc 

JoHN MuRRayY. Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH. REVIEW for OCTOBER will 
be published on SATURDAY, October 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 


insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than Monpay, October 11th. 
London, LoncmMANs & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER . 1880. 
B No. DCCLXXX. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part VI. 


MEMORY. 
THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE: a Legendary Ballad. 


IN QUEENSLAND. Conclusion: Trying the Diggings—Pro- 
rhe Boor Bird's Nest—Explains Matters in General-~’ End. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD, 
LOIS: a Sketch. 
LIFE AND DEATH. Three Sonnets. 
sOCIETY AND THE SALONS BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE STUMP MINISTRY: its First Session. 
WILLIAM BrackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On September 29, No. CCL. 1s. 
Tae CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 


With 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry JAmes,Jun. With an Illustration. 
Chapters 25—29. 

NOTES ON WATER-COLOUR ART. I.—The Early Masters. By Harry 
QUILTER. 


COUNTRY PARSONS. 

THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. Part If. Chapter 5. Tells of an Inter- 
view between Northmour, your ae, and Myself. Chapter $. Tells of my 
Introduction tothe Tall Man. Chapter 7. ‘Tells how a Word was cried through the 
Pavilion Window. Chapter 8. ‘Tells the: Last of the Tall Man. Chapter 9. “Tells 
how Northmouf carried Sut his Thre: 

THE HOMES OF TOWN POOR. By the Rev. Harry JONES. 

FOREIGN ORDERS. 

FALLING IN LOVE. 

VENETIAN FOLK-SONGS. 

TO A FRIEND RECENTLY LOST, By Gronce MEREDITH. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Illustration. Chapter 47. After 
the Gale. Chapter 48. * A Good One for the Last.” Chapter 49. Adieu! 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun., 


entitled THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, commences in the OCTOBER 
Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLII. (for OCTOBER). 


CONTENTS: 


1. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters 1—5. 
2A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RUSSIA. By EvGENE 
ScuvyLeER, Consul-General of the United States in Roumania, Conciusion. 
3. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLtpHant. Chapters 39—41. 
4, ee BRITISH AND ENGLISH. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
.C.L., LL.D. 
5. THE STORY OF YVES. By Mrs. Macquvorp. Conclusion. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, Is. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CoNTENTS FoR OCTOBER: 
1, PORPOISE-SMOOTING. CHARLES C. WARD. 
2. THE GRANDISSIMES. Gerorce W. CABLE. 
3. AMONG THE REEDS. MAvRrice F, EGAN. 
4, JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET—PEASANT AND PAINTER. ALFRED SENSIER. 
5. THE NEW SOUTH. SypNeEy LANIER. 
6. A GROUP OF POEMS. 
7. SHANTYTOWN. H. C. Buyer. 
8 MISS STOTFORD’S SPECIALTY. Pritrp BocurkKE MAnsToys, 
% PETER THE GREAT. EUGENR SCHUYLER, 
10. SEVEN SECONDS. ZApEL BAnNes GusTAFSsON. 
ll. TO BOLT OR NOT TO BOLT. WasnincTon GLADDEN. 
2, “THERE IS A NATURAL BODY.” O.E.D. 
3. ONE HUNDRED MILES IN MAMMOTH CAVE, H.C. Hover. 
SEA-SIDE LAWN-PLANTING. Parsons, Jun. 
li. A FREE LENDING LIBRARY FOR NEW YORK. TueEopors II. Mean. 
16. Topics of = Time—17. Communications—!8. Home and Society—19. Culture and Pro- 
gress— The World's Work—21. Bric-a-Brac. 
bak PR ting & Co. give notice that they ave yurchased the r ight of Translation, for 
America and E of the fo aife of Millet, by Alfred Sensier. 
FREDERICK WARNE & ha Bedford Street, Strand. 


UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, PERTH.—See THE BUILDER 


for View and Plan—View of National Museum, Washington—Jokes in Stone at Chester 

—House Drainage as a Specialty, with many I/lustrations—Cradle of Romanesque Architec- 
orks in the Colonies Modern New York — Tra 

Sanitary Appliances, Exeter, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Second Edition now ready, fep. 8vo. paper cover, Is. ; by post, Thirteen stamps. 


ULTIMA THULE. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 


wan this little volume the poet and publisher have provided us with a splendid shilling's 
Wor anchester Examiner. 
The v volume is one of great interest and in. hy it is certainly one of which no admirer 
Longfellow will uil to become the i 
Nottingham Guardian, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


A SYSTEM of of LOGIC. By Avaustus DE Morgan, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 5 Charing 


de Unions Congress — Exhibition, | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


On September 28, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXXIX., for OCTOBER, 1880. 


CONTENTS: 
ADAM AND EVE. Chapters 30-32. 
CLEMENCE ISAURE. 
ORANGE SAUCE. 
ROMNEY. 
A LITTLE BOHEMIAN, PartII. By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 
A LOVE SONG. 
MATTHEW GREGORY LEWT 
THE REV. FATHER GAUCHER’S ELIXIR. 
SANCHO PANZA, 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lyxw Lrxton. Chapters 28—30. 


*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “‘ Temple Bar” can be obtained at 
all Booksellers’, each 1s, 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


THOUGHTS in MY GARDEN. By 


Edited by EpMuND Yates. With Notes by the Editor 
and Mrs. Mortimer CoLuins. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“Whether by mistake or from design, the best of Mr. Mortimer Collins's wh ae been 
reserved for final publication. Indeed, “nothing gives so full or so fair an idea of us and 
talent as the essays, notes, and poems now presented to the world under the title of Thoughts 
in my Garden.’ ""—St. James's Gazette. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ BENTLEY’S 


MISCELLANY.” 
THE MUDFOG PAPERS, and Others. 
Now first Re- 


By CHARLES Dickens, Author of the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
printed. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


3 yols. crown 8vo. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


Second Series. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


THE WELLFIELDS. By Jessm Forueretrt, 


Author of ‘ Probation,” and “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This is the best of the author's three books ty of completeness of construction ; and 
the character of Jerome Wellfield is more finis d more consistent than any she has yet 
attempted.” —A theneum. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. TYRRELL. 


LIZZIE of the MILL. From the Original, 


by Mrs. CHRISTINA TYRRELL, Translator of ‘‘No Surrender,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


JUST AS I AM: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
On September 29, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


JUST AS I AM: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


JUST AS I AM: Miss Brappoy’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE SCARDALE PEERAGE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 
On September 29, in 3 vols. 


THE SCARDALE PEERAGE: 
A Novel. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “ Sophie Crewe” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


THE SCARDALE PEERAGE: the New Novel. 8 vols. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION 
OF THE CRIMEA, 


Vol. VI.—‘ THE WINTER TROUBLES,” 
Will be published on Wednesday, October 13. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


Forrester, 


[Next week. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 2 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Surretey 


Author of “ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirxis. 


“ A novel of considerable merit.”—A thenceum. 


CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JAR- 


DINE. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Forming the New Volume of 
“ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound, 5s. 


3 vols. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Fourth Edition, revised, medium 8vo. illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 
3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.B.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS, 
Part II. HEAT. 


Part III, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


Fep. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Phi- 
losophy,” &c¢. 


Fourth Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 


in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
Berns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “‘ The Public School Latin Primer.” 


KEY (to Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 


Imperial 16mo. with about 300 Engravings on Wood, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
half calf, 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’SENGLISH DICTIONARY; 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun Ocitvig, LL.D. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 2s, 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY ; 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “‘ Student’s 
Dictionary,” by the Author.; 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 


PAPERS. By GrorGe SToKes, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Trans- 
actions, with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With 


Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archwological Illustrations, by J. E. 
Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of CRIMINAL LIABILITY. 


By E. C. CLark, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Cambridge; ulso of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


OWENS CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1880-1. 
Manchester: London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE 


\ 


FREDERICK WARNE & (0/8 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS.—SEASON 1880-8}, 


AFTERNOON TEA: Rhymes for Children, 


With Original Illustrations by J. G. Sowerby and H. H. Emmerson. Printeg 
in the highest style of Colour Printing. Small 4to. each page Illustrated, 
picture boards, 6s. 


MERRY BALLADS of the OLDEN TIME: 


a Combination of Eight quaint and well-known Rhyming Ballads. Ing. 
trated with 32 Page Plates, printed in Colours, and upwards of 150 smaller 
lllustrations in Tints, with Text. Small 4to. extra gilt, 5s.; gilt edges, 63, 


THE BOY’S MODERN PLAYMATE: a 


Book of Games, Sports, and Diversions. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. Square 
crown 8vo, with 600 Illustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &, 
gilt, 8s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 9s. 


OUR LITTLE WORLD of CHILD LIFE: 


a Series of Simple Stories. With 25 large Pictures, printed in Colours, 
Coloured Cover, and appropriate Letter-press. Small 4to. fancy binding, 3s, 64, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


(Arundel Poets.) With Notes, Steel Portrait, and Original Illustrations, 
Small 4to. red under gold edges, bevelled boards, gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 258, 


KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 


Re-edited, with additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s, 


ZESOP’S FABLES. Translated by Samuzt 


CROXALL, D.D. Edited by Rev. GronGE FyLER TOWNSEND and L. Vaten- 
TINE ; with Additions from Sir Roger L’EstRANGE. Square crown 8vo. with 
110 IUustrations, gilt, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


HIS FATHER; or, a Mother’s Legacy. By 


K. HockinG, Author of Alec Green,” “ Her Benny,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN; his Adventures, 


Royal 4to. comprising 18 magnificent Coloured Plates by Bichard, and fall 
Descriptive Text, gilt, 12s. 6d. 


PARTY GIVING, on EVERY SCALE; or, 


the Cost of Entertainments. By the Author of “ Manners and Tone of Good 
Society,” “ Society Small Talk,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SYBIL’S BOOK. By Lady Barger. Crown 


8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s, 6d. 


STORIES ABOUT. By Lady Barker. Crown 


8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


RIBBON STORIES. By Lady Barker. Crown 


8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE. By Lady Barxer 


Crown 8vo, with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DARING DEEDS LIBRARY. New and 


enlarged Series. With Illustrations and emblematical binding, each 2s. 6d. 
WARS of the ROSES. 
SEA FIGHTS, from Sluys to Navarino. 
LAND BATTLES, from Hastings to Inkermann. 
DARING DEEDS of ADVENTURE. 
THE BOY’S BOOK of HEROES. 
TWO YEARS of SCHOOL LIFE. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 414 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate 
terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of 
every Season having been placed in circulation on the day of publication. 


The prosperity of the Library is, in great measure, due to the co-operation of those Sub- 
scribers who chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection of Books 
great care will always be taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not only “ Select,” 
but comprehensive. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 
principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of 
general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


TERMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 


CLASS A. 
For all Books in the Library, without reserve, 
Six Months. Twelve Months. | Six Months, Twelve Months. 
Eight Volumes ............s0000 £1 16 O £3 3 0 Fifteen Volumes ............. £3 0 0 £5 5 O 
And Three Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 
CLASS B. 
For Books not specially reserved for Class A Subscribers, 
Six Months. Twelve Months. Six Months. Twelve Months, 
Twelve Volumes ..........00+. £1 16 O £3 3 0 Twenty-five Volumes...... £3 00 £5 5 O 


And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
post-free on application. 


eg All the Books’in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEw Oa ODD =. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


; 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo. Illustrated, each 1s. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxtey, 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscor, 


F.R.S. With Questions. 


PHYSICS. By Professor B. SrewaRt, 


S. With Questions. 


PHYSIC AL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 
fessor GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Questions. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Gerxir, F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.D., 
RS. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 
F.R.S. 


LOGIC. By Professor Jevons, F.R.S. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Professor 


JEVONS. 
*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. QUESTIONS, 1s. ed. 


BOTANY. By Professor Oxtver, F.R.S., 
F.L.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscor, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS to the Same. By 
Professor THORPE. With KEY 
CHEMISTRY. — OW ENS COLLEGE 
JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
y F. Jones. Preface by Professor ROSCOE. 23. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on CHEMISTRY. By 
FRANCIS JONES. 18mo, 3s. 
LOGIC, Deductive and, Inductive. By 


Professor JEVONS, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Hextey, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6a. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for Beginners. 


By M.G. Fawcett. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d 


PHYSICS. By Professor B. SrEwarr, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


BASURAL, PHILOSOPHY for Begin- 


Top M.A.,_F.R. I. 
PROPERTIES OF. AND iD 
3s. 6d.—Part Il. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. td. 


PHYSIC AL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 

r A. GeIKte, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d.; 
GUESTIONS. Is. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By 


C. B. CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 3s. 


SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on, 
Dr. W. H. STONE. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


By 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Pro- 


fessors Roscor and Vol. N- 
METAL Lic ED EMENTS, 2ls. Vol. II. METS MLS. 
Two Parts, each 153. 


GEGENBAUR'SS COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY. A Translation by F. J. Bein. Revised, 
Sr . by Professor RaY LANKESTER. 8vo. Illus- 


TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


MICHAEL FosTER, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Illustrated, 21s. 


A TREATISE on EMBRYOLOGY. By 
F. M. BALFour, F.R.S. Vol. I. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGICAL 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor ARTHUR GAMGFF. F.R.S. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Tiusteated, 18s. (Ready. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By MicHakt Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and 
J. N. LANGLEY, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENTS FLORA of the 


ISLANDS. Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L., 
-R.S. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGR APHY: an Introduction to 
the Study of Nature. By Professor Huxiry. F.R.S. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 6s. Now ready. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
ny haa .S., assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B., D.Se. 

THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a 
Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor 
W. STANLEY JeEvoNS, LL.D.,F.R.S. Crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 

MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By Professor Fawcetr, M.P. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


| HISTORY 


AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
18mo. each Is. 


HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, 
ROME. By M. Creiaurox, M.A. With 


Maps 


GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. With 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
With Maps. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. 
MaAHAFFY, M.A. Lilustrated. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor 
A. 8. WILKINS. Illustrated. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. 
Tozer. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Guzorce Grove, 

F.R.G.S. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRI- 


POETRY. By F. T. In Two Parts, 
each 1 


SHAKSPERE. By Professor DowpEn, 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Pritts, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 
By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. BowEN, M.A. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yoner. With Maps. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Pro- 


fessor NICHOL. 
#* Others to follow. 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 


By FRANKLIN Taylor. Edited by GEORGE Grove, 
D.C.L. 18mo, Is. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


er By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With Maps, 
price 


ENGL "AND. By Epirn With 


Maps, 2s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacArruor. 


Price 2s. 
ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
GERMANY. By James Snip, M.A. 8s. 


AMERICA. By J. A. Doyrz. With 
Maps, 4s. 6d. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. 


PayNE. With Maps, 4s. 6d. 


FRANCE. By C. M. Yoncr. With Maps, 
Others to follow. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J, = GREEN. Seventieth Thousand, 
with Maps, &e. 8s. 64 


ANALYSIS of ‘ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on the above. By C. W. A. TaIT. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. GREEN. 3 vols. each Is, 6d. 
By E. A. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
— from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Freemay, D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 
C.M. YONGE. 4 vols. each 5s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. J. 


Gest. With Maps, 6s. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, 
By Dr. ABBOTT. 6s. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited 
by Professor HALES. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Mornis. 6s. 

HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By the Same. °2s. 64 

ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Arch- 


bishop TRENCH. 5s. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By 
the Same. 
SELECT “GLOSS ARY of ENGLISH 


WORDS, Used memasiy in Senses Different from the Pre- 
sent. By the Same. 5s. 


ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By | 


A. MARSHALL, M.A., and Mary P. MARSHALL. 23. 6d. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the -_ 


TISH ISLANDS. By Jony RicHarD GRrEN and 
ALICE STOPFORD GEEEN. With 23 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE, 


By FasNnacut. First Year, 1s. ; Second Year, 
price ls. (Third Year in the press,’ 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER, 


By the same Author. First Y ear, 2s. 
(Second ear in the press, 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE, 
By the Same. First Year, ls. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s, 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By 


H. CoURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Massoy, 
Tice 6s. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Professor 


WHITNEY and A. H. EDGREEN, 7s. 6d. GERMA 
ENGLISH PART. is. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
WHITNEY. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN READER. By the Same, 5s, 
BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
L. P. BLOUET. Fep. 8vo. 3s. ¥ 


MOLIERE. — Le M AL! ADE IMAGI- 


NAIRE. Edited, with Introduction and N 
F. TARVER, M.A. 2s. 6d 


NEW GUIDE to GERMAN CONVER- 


SATION. By L. PYLopeT. 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. 


By E. ViNceyT and T. G. Dickson. 5s. 


By Professor 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 5s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCH 
CATECHISM. Is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM. With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 

A SHILLING | BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTOR 


A SHILLING. BOOK of NEW TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 
and FAMILIES. By C.M. YONGE. 5 vols. each Is. 6d. 
Also, with Comments, each 33. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. By 


Canon WesTcoTT, D.D. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; 


an Elementary Introduction to. By F. Procror and 
Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo. 23. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


STORIES. By Mrs. GASKOIN. ith Preface, 
by Dr. MAcLEAR. Part I. OLD TESTAMENT, Is, 
Part IT. TEST ‘\MENT, Is. Part Ill. THE 
APOSTLES, 1 


ART. 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE and MODEL 


DRAWING. By L. ANDERSON. Illustrated, 2s. 


DRA WING-BOOK for Beginners. By 


P. H. DELAMOTTE. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
CICERO’S ACADEMICA. Translated 


by J. S. REID, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 
Watson's Selection by Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By Burcner and 


LANG. New Edition, revised and corrected, 10s. 6d. 


HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By 
and LEE. With Introductions, Notes, 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. By J. Lt. 


Davies, M.A.,and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRON, APOLOGY, 


CRITO, and PHAEDO. By F.J.CHUncH. 4s. 6d. 


TACITUS. By and Broprrss. 
THE HISTORY. 6s. 
THE ANNALS. 7s. 6d. 


THE AGRICOLA wt Sees. with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY 


THEOCRITUS, BION, : and MOSCHUS. 
By A. LANG, M.A. 63, 
| THEOPHRASTUS. — The CHARAC- 


TERS. An English Translation from a Revised ae 
ith Intre and Notes. By Professor R. C. JEBB. 
ric 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH PROSE. By 


LoyspALE and LEE. With Introduction, Notes, &¢- 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE AND 
HISTORY. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Mechanical and 


Physical, adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, &c. 

ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 

ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BALL’S ASTRONOMY, 6s. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s.-6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 

MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 

MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS, 4s. 6d. 

SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 

THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 

TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, 1820-1874, 9d. 


CORDERY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 
1603-1688, 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, 
1066-1216, 9d. 


\CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 
1485-1603, 9d. 

ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE, 1215-1485, 9d. 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 1688-1778, 91. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, 1778-1820, 9d. 

YORK POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the CONQUEST, 1s. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


as above, complete in 1 vol. with 23 Maps, price 5s, 
CREIGHTON’S SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
Edited by C. C. Corseck, M.A. 
CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES, 2s. 6d. 
COX’S CRUSADES, 2s. 6d. 
CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d. 
GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK, 2s. 6d. 
GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION, 2s. 64. 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 2s. 6d. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS, 2s. 6d, 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE, 2s. 6d. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 2s. 6d. 
MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE, 2s. 6d. 
SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 2s. 6d. 
STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS, 2s. 6d. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD III. 2s. 6d. 
Nearly ready. 
ae gg FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS’ 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by C. SANKEY, M.A. 
BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS and SULLA, 2s. 6d. 
CAPES’S AGE of the ANTONINES, 2s. 6d. 
CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
COX’S GREEKS and PERSIANS, 2s. 6d. 
CURTEIS’S MACEDONIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 64. 
IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS, 2s, 6d. 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES, 2s. 6d. 
SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES, 2s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 


CLASSICAL. 


| The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


* for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By B. H. KENNEpy, 
D.D. &. Canon of Ely. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from Canon KENNEDY'S Child's Latin Primer; containing all that is 
necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in H.M. Commission. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primers, for Beginners. 
By B. H. Keynepy, D.D. ParrI, Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s. 6d. 
Parr IL. Syntax, 3s. 6d. The Key to Parts I. and II. 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part II. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer, By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
12mo. ls. 


PALASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D. 12mo. 5s, 


WHITE & RIDDLE’S COPIOUS LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. 
Seventh Edition, complete in One Volume, 4to. 21s. 


WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of University Students, Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools. Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 


WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY, for the use of Schools. Square 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 


—s LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 
2mo. 12s, 


WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


for the use of Middle-Class Schools. Square fep. 8vo. price 3s. 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 
CESAR, GALLIC WAR. Books I. and IL, V. and VI. 1s. 
CAESAR, GALLIC WAR. Books III. and IV.9d each. 
CICERO, CATO MAJOR, and LASLIUS. 1s. 6d. each. 


EUTROPIUS, ROMAN HISTORY. Books I. and II. ls. 
Books III. and IV. 1s. 


HORACE, ODES. Books I. II. and IV. 1s. each. 

HORACE, ODES. Boox III. 1s. 6d. 

NEPOS, MILTIADES, CIMON, PAUSANIAS, ARISTIDES. 
Price 9d. 


OVID, SELECTIONS from EPISTLES and FASTI. 1s. 
OVID, SELECT MYTHS from METAMORPHOSES. 94. 
PH-EDRUS, SELECT EASY FABLES. 94. 

PHEDRUS, FABLES. Books I. and II. 1s. 

SALLUST, BELLUM CATILINARIUM. 6d. 

VIRGIL, GEORGICS. Boox IV. 1s. 

VIRGIL, ENEID. Booxs4. to VI. 1s. each, & Boox X. 1s. 6d. 


LIVY. Booxs XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English 
Notes and Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. 6d, each Book. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By 
the Rev. E, Sr. Jonn Parry, M.A, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 
AESOP (FABLES) and PALAPHATUS (MYTHS). 32mo. 


price ls. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Boox I. 1s. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Boox I. 1s. 
LUCIAN, SELECT DIALOGUES. 1s. 


XENOPHON. ANABASIS. Booxs I. III. IV. and V. 1s. 6d. 
each ; IT. Is. 


ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS. 2s. 6d. each. 
ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS. 1s, 6d. each. 

The AOTS of the APOSTLES. 2s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 1s. 6d. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with Greek-English Lexicon, 


Square 32mo. 5s. 
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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL 


& CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German of the late Dr. 


ALFRED WOoLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WorRMANS. Edited by StpNEY COLVIN. 
Medium avo. with numerous I! lustrations, cloth. 
Vol. I.—PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. (Ready. 
Vol, 1I1.—PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE. (Preparing. 


DECORATION and FURNITURE of TOWN HOUSES: 


Series of Cantor Lectures for 1880. Amplified and enlarged. By Ropert Epis, F.S. h4 
Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth. 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By Freperick Pottock. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of OGIER GHISELIN DE 


BUSBECQ, Knight, Imperial Ambassador. By C. THORNTON Forster and F. H 
BLACKBURNE DANIELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with tispieces, cloth. 


THE GOVERNOUR. By Sir T. Extyor. Edited, with Notes 
2 vols. fep. 4to. with Portraits of Sir Thomas and 


AN ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON, By the Rev. Gzorar 


Precy Bapcer. Royal 4to. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. wae tited by the Rev. W. E. 


Appis and T. ARNOLD, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE DE LA 
MANCHA. By Cervantes. Translated from the Original by A. J. —a. With 
Introduction and Notes. 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


GENOA : how the Republic Rose and Fell. By J. ToEopore 


Best. Demy 8vo. with 13 Illustrations, cloth. 


A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE ; bein 
Ishjorn_to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. By Captain A. H. 
with 6 Full-page and 4 smaller Illustrations, cloth. 


NEW COLORADO, and the SANTA FE TRAIL. By 


A. H. Hayes, Jr.,M.A. Demy 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, cloth. 
SHAKSPEARE and CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY: Greek and 


Latin as in Shakspeare’s Plays. By Pau STAPFER. Trans!ated 
by Emity J. CaRey. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE'S 


TRAGEDISS. By H. Hatvyorp VavGuay. Vol. II. demy 8vo. cloth. 


STRECKER—WISLICENUS’'S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Translated by W. R. HODGKINSON, Ph.D. (Wurzburg), and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.LC., 
F.C.S. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY. By Professor Wurtz. Translated 


by E. CLEMINSHAW,F.C.S. Crown 8vo. cloth. (* International Scientific Series."’) 


THE NATURAL CONDITIONS of EXISTENCE as they 
ANIMAL LIFE. By Kari SEMPER. Crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and Tilus- 
trations, cloth. International Scientifie Series."”) 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of the EXACT SCIENCES 


EXPLAINED to the NON-MATHEMATICAL. BY the late Professor W. KINGDOS 
Edited by R.C. Rowe. Crown 8vo. (“ International Scientific Series."’) 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES and NERVES. 


By Professor T. ROSENTHAL, (* International Scientific Series."’) 


A HANDBOOK of CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY, By Atrrep 
W. BEsNETT, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. cloth. International Scientific Series.”’) 


THE ORGANS of SPEECH. By Timuase von MEYER. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. International Scientific Series."') 


SUICIDE: an Essay in Segue Statistics. By Professor 
E. Crown 8vo. cloth. (* International Scientific Series."’) 


THE STARS. By P. A. Szccut,S.J. Crown 8vo. with Diagrams, 


International Scientific Series.”’) 


PHYSIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. By Various Writers. 


Edited by James Hintoy. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Ready. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR and EXERCISE BOOK: being 


an Introduction to the — Study of the Hebrew Scriptures. By Apa S. and 
F. L. ‘oun 


HISTORY of EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. By Oscar 


Brown1nG, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. (* The Educational Library.”’) 


COMENIUS. By Professor Lavam, M.A A. of 


Edinburgh. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. peng 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE; and other Papers. By Rozerr 


Louis STEVENSON. 
PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By Terence McGrarn. 
SEETA: a Novel. By Colonel Meapows Taytor. New and 


Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


BOSE GURNEY’S DISCOVERY: a Story for Girls. Dedicated 


to their Mothers. By Mrs.G.S.Reanzy. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPEDIA of COMMON THINGS. 


Large post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth. 


the Vo ovage of the 


ARKHAM, R.N. Demy 8vo. 


THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By W. Jonson. 
Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Large crown 8vo. 


DISCONTENT and DANGER in INDIA, and some of its | 


Causes. By A.Q. CONNELL. Small crown'8vo. cloth. 


ON BUILDING CONTRACTS: a Legal Handbook for Archi- 


tects, Builders, and Building Owners. By E. JENKINS and J. RayMonp, Barris! 
Law. Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


| ANNE EVANS: Songs and Music. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at 


the St. Johannis Hospital at Souk Authorised Translation. Large crown ove cloth, 
Keady. 


A YEAR'S MEDITATIONS. 


“ Recit d'une Seur,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, with Critica] 


Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. Voll, 
now ready. Vol. II. iminediately. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. With a Transh- 


tion. By SAMUEL Cox. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon 


Spence and the Rey, J. S. Exeur. With aby the_Rev. Canon F. W, 
Farrar, D.D. ; the Very Rev. Prinetpal J. TULL ; the Right Rev. Bishop of 
EvINBURGH; and the Rey. Professor A. . PLUMMER, MA. In separate Volumes, 
super-royal 


I. SAMUEL. By the Very Rev. R. P. Suitn, D.D. By w Homilies by Rev. Doxaup 
Fraskr, D.D.; Rev. Professor CHAPMAN : and Rev. B. DALE. Price 15s. [Now ready, 
oe as By Rev. T. WHITELAW ; with Homilies by the Very Rev. J. F. MONTGOMERY, 

: Rev. Professor REDFORD, LL.B. ; and Rev. HAsTiNGs. With an Introduetion 
S a Old Testament by Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D. ; and an In 
teuch by the Right Rev. H. CoTTERILL, D.D. Un 


THE HUMAN RACE; and other Sermons. Preached at 
aewaham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. Post 8yo, 


THE SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE: a New Volume of 


Sermons. With Preface by the Rev. StoproRD A. BROOKE. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE GOSPEL of the DIVINE LIFE: a Study of the Fourth 


Evangelist. By THomMas GRIFFITH. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL ACCORDING to 
MATTHEW. By E. B. Nicnotsoy. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


By Mrs. Craven, Author of 


uction 


EPISTLES of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Author of 
“ The Word Made Flesh.” Demy 8vo. 
THE THREE SEVENS. By H. T. mn, B.D. Crown 


8vo. cloth. 


THE INSPIRATION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


Dak 5, Somme. With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D.,Canon of Bristol. Fep, 
VO. CLO! 


HISTORY of the HOLY EUCHARIST in GREAT BRITAIN, 


By the Rev. T. E. Bk1DGETT. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE NEW TRUTH and the OLD FAITH: are they incom 


patible? By a ScLENTIFIC LayMAN. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE FAITH and MORALS of SCIENCE. By dia 


GRAHAM. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. By Sypyey Montague 


Small crown 8vo. 


ABOUT the JEWS SINCE BIBLE TIMES. By Mrs. Maents. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kenn, 


Elzevir 8vo. with Frontispiece, limp parchment antique. _# The Parchment Library.”) 


THE | POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS.  Elzevir 8vo. 


limp t antique. (* The Parchment Library.”) 


pempecanennanpeen SONNETS. With Notes and Introduction. 
By Epwarb Downey, LL.D. Elzevir 8vo. with 


"The Parchment 
MILTON'S SONNETS. With an Introduction and Commentary 


oneach Sonnet. By the Rev. MARK PATTISON, B.D. Elzevir avo. with Frontispiece, 
limp parchment antique. (* The Parchment Library.”) 


COLLECTED SONNETS, Old and New. By Cust 


TENNYSON TURNER. With a Prohioty Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON. Also 
Marginal Notes by S. T. CoLEGIDGE, and a Critical Essay by James SPEDDING. Fep 
8vo. cloth. (Ready. 


ENGLISH SONNETS: a Selection. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. By Tore bey 


New Edition, demy 8vo. with Photographic Portrait. 


Edited by Jonn 
Ready. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By Mrs. Rrcwarp — 
(Read, 


Large post 8vo. parchment antique, bevelled boards. 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP: a Spanish Legend in 


Twenty-nine Cancions. By Colonel CoLOMB. Small crown 8vo. cloth. (Ready. 


RECORDS ; and other Poems. By the late Roperr Lerenton. 


New Edition, small crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth. 


DOROTHY : a Country Story in Elegiacs, With Preface. 
rown 8vo, 


DOLORES : a Theme with Variations. By Eurty Bonn. Small 


crown 8vo. cloth. 


GONDALINE’S LESSONS. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE : 


By Mrs. Biroomrretp Moore. 


a Drama. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


With Memorial Preface by 


ANN THACKERAY RITculk. Large crown 8vo. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE. Translated by Coartes DonaLD 


MACLEAN. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


| THE NEW WERTHER, By Loxr. Small crown 8yo. arg 
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